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THE TRUE STORY OF THE CENCI FAMILY. 
(Continued from p. 3.) 
THE MURDER. 

Rocca Petrella, where the murder took place, 
lies between Tagliacozzo and Rieti, in the wild 
valley of the Salto. It did not belong to Count 
Cenci, but was a fief of the Colonna family, though 
Francesco Cenci lived there for portions of the 
last three years of his life. According to one MS. 
the castle had a tower, and on the first floor a long 
gallery, open and ruinous, which joined some 
Jabbriche beyond. Along this gallery on the 
night of Sept. 9, 1598, the murderers, Olimpio and 
Marzio—not the women—dragged their ghastly 
burden. The charge that Beatrice had hounded 
them on to kill her sleeping father, by saying 
she would do the deed herself if they were afraid, | 
was, according to another MS., indignantly denied 
by Beatrice in the words, “Impossible ! not even 
a tigress could do such a thing; think then if a 
daughter could !” 


mas, 


announcing her father’s death. The two brothers 
left Rome at once. When they arrived at the 
Rocca 
“‘we found a crowd before the entrance We stayed 
there about a day, but Signora Lucrezia and Beatrice 
told us nothing about our father’s fall, nor how it 
happened ; they only wept.......My father was already 
buried when we arrived, and we did nothing about the 
funeral rites except to give fifteen scudi to Don Marcio, 
who undertook the matter.......No one came to the Rocca 
to offer any kindness, respect, service, or sympathy. I 
did not see where he was buried, for I did not wish to 
do so.” —Bernard. 1 Const. 
The next day they left the Rocca. 

“When we left, many of the people of the place 
accompanied us on foot for about a mile. With us 
Olimpio Calvetti came also on horseback, and his 
daughter Vittoria riding too, as she was only about eight 
old, the muleteers following with our baggage.” — 
These extracts give a graphic picture of the Rocca 
after the murder,—the sons not giving a look to 
their father’s grave ; the paltry payment for the 
funeral ; the fact of no one coming to the Rocca 
to pay respect to the deceased ; the silence of the 
weeping guilty women ; their departure, accom- 
panied by their poorer neighbours, who perhaps 
loved them; while in their following rode the 
murderer Olimpio and his little daughter, who, 
as we shall see, was to be dowered with the price 
of blood. 
They arrived in Rome, and joined the family of 
Giacomo at the Palazzo Cenci, and within three 
days the brothers took possession of their father’s 
honours and estates. At the same time they put 
on mourning for him, which was paid for in 1601 
by the Pope, on the petition of the drapers who 
had supplied it, and Giacomo ordered a magnificent 
hanging worked with the Cenci arms, as the ful- 
filment of a vow to Our Lady of Weeping, whose 
church was opposite his palace. But in their 
fancied security they could not escape the memories 
of the black deed that had rid them of a hateful 
presence. The words of Bernardo show the in- 
timacy that complicity in guilt forced on them 
with their father’s murderer. When asked if 
before the murder, when Olimpio came to the 
Palazzo Cenci, he had his meals with the family or 
alone, Bernardo answers, “ Alone; I never was at 
table with him.” After the murder he allows 
Olimpio “dined with me, my brother, my sister 
Beatrice, and Signora Lodovica, my sister-in-law : 
we were all at table together.” 
Suspicion, however, was aroused before Christ- 
The authorities at Naples had ordered the 


The dead body was thrown from the gallery on 
toan elder tree, where the next morning it was | 
found, and buried after being exposed in the little 
church. 
Bernardo’s own words 
Giacomo at Rome. 
letter to the 


Palazzo Cenci Beatrice, | 


; arrest of both Marzio and Olimpio, on Dec. 10, as 
being implicated in the crime. 


Marzio was taken 


| before long, and his confession—afterwards re- 
What happened after shall be told in | tracted, according to tradition—was the cause of 
, who was with his brother | the arrest of the Cenci. 
A contadino had brought a 
from 


Gaspari Guerra, of Fano, 


sent a memorial to the Pope in 1601, alleging he 
had not been paid for the capture of Marzio—in 
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winter, among the snow, on the mountains— 
through whose confession, he averred, the authors 
of the crime were brought to justice. Thus ended 
the year 1598; and, though the family knew 
inquiries were being made at Petrella, they did 
not attempt flight: as one MS. says, “God refused 
them this idea that might have saved them.” 


THE TRIAL, 

Some time at the beginning of January the 
brothers, if not the women, were already in prison. 
The first examination of Bernardo bears date 
Jan. 16, and the judges began with him as the 
youngest, and most likely to confess or contra- 
dict himself. Cav. D’Albono publishes the six 
examinations from his MS. copy of part of the 
trial. From these we find that to May 2 he 
firmly maintains his ignorance of any plot against 
his father’s life. There is then an interval ex- 
tending to August 7, on which day, after repeating 
his denial, when confronted with Giacomo—it 
would seem for the first time—he confirms his 
brother’s confession of their mutual guilt. What 
could have prompted so sudden a confession it is 
impossible to imagine, as Farinacci distinctly 
declares torture had not been used at this exami- 
nation. All we know is that since his last appear- 
ance before his judges, on May 2, fresh suspicions 
had been aroused. Olimpio, the second assassin, 
formerly custode of Rocca Petrella, and dismissed 
by Count Cenci, who had also toccato [ onore— 
how is not known—was killed on May 17. This 
fresh murder was committed by three men, one of 
whom had been steward of Giacomo Cenci. In 
some way or other, which the evidence does not 
explain, Monsignor Guerra was later implicated in 
the crime of the Cenci, and every one has imagined 
that he and Giacomo procured the murder of 
Olimpio, in order to dispose of a dangerous witness 
against them. Bertolotti adopts this idea, that 
Giacomo availed himself of a proclamation from 
Naples, setting a price on the head of Olimpio, to 
have him killed, and thus frustrate justice in its 
own name. But this theory seems untenable, as 
in the very proclamation cited by Bertolotti the 
name of the steward appears as, with the two others, 
receiving a commission from the Viceroy to take 
Olimpio alive or dead. Another of the three had 
also been in service at the Palazzo Cenci, according 
to the evidence, which is strange, to say the least. 
Full particulars are given of the murder, which 
was committed in a most cold-blooded fashion. 
While Olimpio stopped a moment, to give the 
tired steward a lift on his horse, he was instantly 
stunned, and his head, cleft by an axe, was cut off, 
and carried to the viceregal tribunal. 

This occurred on May 17. How or when evi- 
dence was obtained against Monsignor Guerra 
cannot be ascertained. The MSS. declare that, in 
consequence of his being implicated in Olimpio’s 


murder, he fled instantly to France, disguised as 
a charcoal burner. Instead, however, we find that 
he executed a deed as late as June 11 in the 
palace of Cardinal Montalto, at Rome ; and in his 
evidence, when taken in 1602, he says he left 
Rome about the middle of July, in the cardinal’s 
coach and six, ostensibly to pay a visit at Tivoli, 
whence he fled on horseback to Celano, in the 
kingdom of Naples. 

Perhaps this flight made suspicion against the 
family still stronger ; at any rate, on August 7 both 
Giacomo and Bernardo confessed their guilt. The 
confession of Bernardo is subjoined, but we must 
remember his brother later declared him entirely 
innocent :— 

“If I have in past time denied all, I now say that 

what my brother affirms is true; that is, about the 
coming of Olimpio some days before my father’s death, 
and his consultation with Giacomo, Paolo, and myself, 
when he told us he intended to kill my father because 
he had ‘ toccato I’ onore,’ and sent him away from the 
Rocca: also that Beatrice our sister was dissatisfied with 
my father’s treatment, as he kept her so shut up that 
she would not bear that life any longer, ‘non voleva 
stare piu a quella vita,’ and therefore had determined to 
have him killed, and wished Olimpio to do the deed, to 
which Beatrice was anxious that we should give our 
consent. 
He then further confesses that Beatrice and 
Lucrezia gave him details of the murder, which 
were confirmed by Olimpio when he came to Rome 
later, and at the foot of his deposition he writes, 
“To Bernardo Cenci ho deposto per la verita, 
come sopra.” 

As for Beatrice, tiJl August 10 she seems to 
have denied everything, even under torture. But, 
strange to write, on that day, when questioned 
without torture, she confesses to having parleyed* 
with Olimpio :— 

“T told him to do nothing without the consent of 

my brothers.......He said, ‘Your brothers will agree 
willingly.’ So it was settled that he should go to Rome 
and speak to them....... He came back to Petrella, and 
told me he had spoken to Giacomo only, as he would not 
have any dealings with boys, and that he had promised 
Giacomo to kill our father, and that he would keep faith 
with him, as it would be disgraceful not to do so.” 
The same day she denies having made any promise 
of reward to Olimpio, “ non havendo mente a mia 
disposizione.” The next day she was called face 
to face with the others, and then admitted having 
consented to, if not originated, the promise of a 
dowry of 2,000 seudi to his little daughter, as the 
price of the murder. The trial was now practically 
over, the confessions had been made or extorted, 
and the Pope is said to have ordered the usual 
punishment of parricides to be inflicted. 

A careful study of the documents relating to the 
trial shows :— 

1. That no charge of unnatural conduct 


* The confession of Beatrice is the only part of ber 
examinations found in D'Albono’s MSS. 
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the part of Count Cenci was ever advanced 
by the family. Fuarinacci, their advocate, alone 
depended on the foul accusation to save Beatrice, 
whose guilt he assumed in the opening words of 
his defence, considering that if he could save her, 
he could save the rest, who were guilty in a minor 
degree. Her imprisonment by Count Cenci may 
have been caused by some clandestine attachment 
he had discovered, which had resulted in the birth 
of the fanciullo we shall hear of later. It cannot 
be supposed that any over-refinement in those 
days would have prevented some confirmation 
being given of Count Cenci’s criminal passion, by 
his wife at least, when the lives of four persons 


were at stake. Tradition asserts that Beatrice | 


always denied the existence of such a passion, and 
Scolari claims her as a martyr who died rather 
than stain her good name. Yet how shall we 
explain that her own advocate put forth this plea?! 
In a letter to Farinacci she says :—“If I had 
done myself any injury [suicide ?] I should have 
fallen under the malediction of the Holy Father.” 
In another, to Cardinal Aldobrandini, she speaks 
of herself as 

“martyrized and oppressed by my own flesh and blood, 
from which oppression having besought deliverance 
oftentimes of the Blessed Virgin. all my prayers and 
devotions were of no avail, and if I had done myself any 
injury I should have fallen,” &c. 

These dark hints may only mean that her life was 
unbearable, and the mystery must remain a 
mystery still. 

2. The guilt of Beatrice as designer of, or at 
least abettor in, the plot is certain. She throws 
the blame on Olimpio, saying that he was always 
suggesting it to her ; but we cannot suppose that 
Olimpio, however he might have suffered at Count 
Cenci’s hands, would, to avenge himself, propose 
a scheme of murder to the daughter. We must 


remember that Giacomo had his own injuries, his | 


scanty maintenance, his imprisonment, his exclu- 
sion from inheritance, and Beatrice her forced 
captivity, probably made worse by blows, to spur 
them on, while they found a ready tool in the 
injured Olimpio. 

A woman of twenty-one who could endure the 
rack without flinching could not have been made 
of too tender stuff. The days, too, in which she 
lived were days of blood. Her father had laid an 
ambush for a near relation at his own palace door ; 
two brothers had died by the assassin’s hand ; and 
men were then wont to avenge the honour of their 
wives or daughters by the death of both lovers. 
Perhaps Beatrice may have thought that her own 
life was not safe, and that a murder committed by 
another, who had his own wrongs to avenge, was 
no longer a parricide. Be it as it may, I leave 


the question to the judgment of my readers, and 


pass on. 


(To be continued.) 


CHAUCERIANA. 
Jakk oF Dover.— 
** Any many a Jakk of Dover hastow sold 
That hath be twyes hoot and twyes cold.” 

The Coke's Prologe, 22. 
Urry has: “Jack of Dovyr, Jack-a-dover, 1239, 
i.e. a fowl or joint of meat done over again, as is 
explained, i). 1240.” Bailey renders “ Jack of 
Dover” a “joint of meat dressed over again.” 
Tyrwhitt says: “The general purport of this phrase 
is sufficiently explained in the following line; but 
the particular meaning I have not been able to 
investigate.” Urry makes a guess from the 
second line, and Bailey and Tyrwhitt follow suit. 
At the very first it struck me that as the term 
“ Jack” is frequently applied to large things, the 
Dover sole, which is both large and far-famed, 
might be very well termed “ Jack of Dover.” On 
referring to one of the old numbers of “N. & Q.,” 
I find that Mr. Jonn Appts, writing on this 
word crux, says :—“ See a note in Hazlitt’s Shak- 
speare Jest Books, ii. 366, which seems to settle 
that the Jakk is a ‘sole.’” 


JoRDANES.— 

* And thine urinales, and thi jordanes, 

Thine Ypocras, and thine Galiounes.” 

The Pi ologe of the Pardone ’, 19. 

Skinner renders jordains, double urinals ; Wright 
gives jordanes, chamber pots; Tyrwhitt says: 
“ This word is in Walsingham, p. 288, ‘du ollie, 
quas Jordanes vocamus, ad ejus collum colligan- 
tur” This is part of the punishment of a pre- 
tended phisicus et astrologus, who had deceived 
the people by a false prediction. Hollinshed calls 
them two jordan pots, p. 440.” The word is from 
French jarron, dim. of jarre, a jar, large pitcher ; or 
iq. Spanish jarron, a large jug, an urn, augmen. 
of jarra, a jug, jar, pitcher ; from Arabic jarrah, a 


jar. Indeed, from the French or Spanish words 


we have also the slang term jerry. 
“God save the lady of thys pel, 
Our oune gentil lady Fame.” 
The House of Fume, 220. 

Speght gives pel; Urry and Tyrwhitt, pell, a 
house, cell; Skinner renders pell, a palace; Bailey, 
a house. If it means “house,” it is from O. Fr. 
pila, “ porte, entrée”; but I prefer Mr. Morris’s 
rendering, “castle,” “ fortress.” This agrees with 
Chalmers, who says: “ Pil in the British and 
Cornish, as well as in ancient Gaulish, signifies a 
stronghold or fortress, a secure place. There are 
a number of old forts called by this name ; as the 
Peel of Gargunno, the Peel of Gardin, the Peel of 
Linlithgow, Peel Castle in E. Kilbride, Lanark- 
shire. The term pil or peel is unknown to the 
Irish language or the Scoto-Irish, as well as to 
the Teutonic.” The Cornish has also “pil, a 
hillock, a sea-ditch, a trench filled at high-water, 
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a manor, a lordship,” teste Lh. Arch.; and Dr. Pughe 

renders the Welsh pil, “a small inlet of the sea 

filled by the tide; generally called camlas in 

North Wales.” R. 8. CHarnock. 
Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


SWINTON OF THAT ILK. 


I met the other day with a document which 
interested me much—a lease in the Scottish 
vernacular, by “ Jon of Swynton, lord of that Ik,” 
to the Prioress of the Cistercian nunnery of Cold- 
stream-on-Tweed. John of Swinton leases to 
them all his land of “ litill Swynton ” for ten years, 
from Whitsunday 1424. The amount of rent is not 
given, merely “the raward mad and for to be mad to 
me both temporal and spiritual”—the latter no 
doubt prayers for his welfare. The deed is undated, 
but it isexecuted at Dunbar, in all likelihood about 
the term when the tenants took possession. Now 
this was an historical personage ; none other than 
the John Swinton who figured at the battle of 
Baugé (April 3, 1421), where he is said by some 
historians to have overthrown Thomas of Clarence, 
the brother of Henry V., with his lance, and i 
usually styled “Sir John,” though it is evident 
from this lease he was not a knight even in 1424. 
From the mention of Dunbar it is likely he was 
on the eve of sailing for France, where he was 
killed at Verneuil (August 27, 1424). The same 
MS. vol. in which I met with the above lease (the 
Register of Coldstream, Harl. MSS., Brit. Mus.) 
reveals another fact in the early history of this old 
Border family. The first presumed “Swinton” was 
Ernulf, who obtained from David I. a charter of 


Swinton, “meo militi_ Hernulfo” (Coldinghame 
Charters, No. xii. In the “ Quiequidem,” or 


deduction of title from previous owners, it is said 
that it had belonged previously to Liulf, son of 
Edulf, and Udard his son. But not a word is 
said of any relationship between these three persons 
and Ernulf, the new grantee, which would have 
been stated had there been any. Yet they have 
usually in the Swinton pedigree been set forth as 
the grandfather, great-grandfather, and father of 
Ernulf. In another grant of David I. to Ernulf 
(Cold. Charters, No. xiii.) the lands are said to 
have been held by “ Udard the Sheriff.” Still no 
relationship is given between the two. Indeed, 


hitherto there has been no evidence that Ernulf | 
| The classical student is conciliated by allusions to 


ever used the surname of Swinton. He evidently 
had none before he got the lands. This was pointed 
out by the learned John Riddell, yet he, though 
he must have had this MS. chartulary or a tran- 


script (Adv. Library) in his hands, does not, 
so far as I have seen, notice the fact that in 
the eleventh charter, which is granted by “C. 


Comes ” (Cospatric, the third Earl of March, who 


died before 1166), the fourth witness is “ Ern{ulfus] | 


de Suint[on].” This is an interesting addition to 
the Swinton pedigree. 

There is in the same volume a lease, dated 
July 22, 1426, by William Drax, Prior of Colding- 
hame, to the Prioress of Coldstream, of the same 
lands, for “al ye tym yat ye land is in warde till 
us,” at a rent of forty shillings annually. This 
shows that John Swinton was dead, and his heir 
a minor, wherefore the superior lords, the prior 
and convent of Coldinghame, had the right to take 
the profits of the lands till the heir’s majority. 
This interesting MS. is soon to be printed by the 
Grampian Club, under the editorship of “A. 5. A.,” 
a gentleman not a stranger in these columns. 

ANGLO-ScoTUS. 


THE COURTS OF FLEET STREET. 


As one of the principal City thoroughfares, with 
many historical associations, Fleet Street has been 
brought prominently under notice by Mr. Noble 
and others ; and its frays, pageants, churches, 
celebrated houses, and still more celebrated resi- 
dents, have each in turn received a full measure 
of attention. But, as it has been pointed out, 
Fleet Street, wealthy as it is in these respects, is 
rich also in another way—in the number of its 
courts, branching out on both sides, and not by 
any means to be confounded with the narrow pas- 
sages remaining in the neighbourhood, and known 
as alleys. 

These courts, originally named, for the most 
part, from the signs of taverns or other well-known 
houses to be found in days of yore between Fleet 
3ridge and Temple Bar, are twenty-three in num- 
ber, and may be roughly described as cricket-bat 
shaped, with the handles turned towards the main 
thoroughfare. Their titles show, as might be 
expected, a great diversity, and therefore it is 
somewhat remarkable that, while we find the 
Crane, Falcon, Popinjay (Poppin) , and Hen and 
Chickens, as well as the Red Lion, Boar's Head, 
the Hind, and the Hare, there exists at the same 
time no allusion to fish of any kind—not even to 
the extent of a solitary mermaid. Royalty is 
represented by Three King Court and Crown 
Court ; while episcopacy appexrs in references to 
the Mitre, St. Dunstan, Salisbury, and Peter- 
borough. The Bell also seems to have an eccle- 
siastical significance, and the Bolt may be assumed 
to pertain to martial matters or the chase, or both. 


Apollo and Hercules’ Pillars ; and family names 
are discerned in Child’s Place and in Pleydell and 
Johnson’s Courts. Finally, to wind up the list, 
Racquet Court and Wine Office Court speak to us 


| of recreation, and serve to enforce the old w: — 


concerning the deteriorating effect of all work and 
no play. 
Touching the court last named, a story is told 
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which, as it is not given in Mr. Noble’s interesting 
volume, may be worth recording. It is said that 
the brilliant and facetious Dr. Maginn had, upon 
a certain occasion, been dining out, and was pro- 
ceeding homeward, when he was suddenly brought 
to a standstill by what may be called, in the lan- 
guage of history, “an intestine commotion ending 
in a general rising.” Whilst steadying himself by 
leaning for support against Temple Bar, he was 
accosted by a stranger, who inquired the way to 
Wine Office Court. “My dear sir,” said the 
doctor, with a rueful pleasantry, “allow me to 
express my great regret that Iam unable to fur- 
nish the information you seek. Unfortunately I 
do not know Wine Office Court, but there,” 
pointing to the roadway, “is wine off his stomach.” 
Up to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury the majority of the Fleet Street courts was 
composed of private houses, occupied for the most 
part by persons of fairly good position, who com- 
bined a liking for city life with a taste for peace 
and quietness, and who could say with Cowper :— 
“Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th’ uninjur‘d ear.” 
But this has all been changed, and trade, growing 
too big for the crowded highway, has pushed up 
side streets and through other openings, and thus 
it has come to pass that the old residents, with 
their families, have long since fled to the suburbs 
or more distant places, and the once retired spots, 
where trees were planted and gardens cultivated, 
have been given up to printers, engravers, binders, 
and other zealous caterers for the ever-increasing 
demands of « book-coveting and newspaper-loving 
public. Wa. Unperuity. 
Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


oun Keats.—In The Life and Letters of John 
Keats (Moxon, 1867), Lord Houghton says at 
p. 3,“ He | Keats] was born on October 29, 1795”; 
and in a foot-note to the statement :— 

“ This point, which has been disputed (Mr. Leigh 
Hunt making him a year younger), is decided by the 
proceedings in Chancery on the administration of his 
effects, where he is said to have come of age in October, 
1816 (Rawlings v. Jennings, June 3, 1825).” 

In the shorter memoir prefixed to The Poetical 
Works of John Keats (Moxon, 1868), Lord 
Houghton repeats the same date (p. x). On look- 
ing through Leigh Hunt’s papers to-day, I found 


Mrs. Hunt has entered the birthdays of her 
numerous friends, such as— 

January 22. “ Lord Byron.” 

February 10, “ Mr. Lamb, born 1775.” 

March 3. “ Mr. Godwin.” 

April 10. “ Mr. Hazlit.” 

April 27. “ Mrs. Wolstonecroft.” 

May 24. “ Mr. Hogg.” 

July 4. “ Mr. Shelley born 1793.” 

August 17. “ Mrs. Novello.” 

August 30. “ Mrs. Shelly.” 

September 6. “ Mr. Novello.” 

October 18. “* Mr. Peacock.” 

October 19. “ Mr. Hunt.” 
And under date Monday, October 29, is, “ Mr. 
Keats, born 1796 ; told me by himself at the time 
I entered the date in a former book.” It was 
doubtless on this authority that Hunt, apud Lord 
Houghton, made Keats “a year younger” than his 
noble biographer. I am aware that a man cannot 
be regarded as able to give conclusive or even the 
best evidence of the date of his own birth, but it 
is interesting to know Keats’s own belief in the 
matter, and in the absence of any certificate this 
is not without a certain value. Was a certificate 
of Keats’s baptism (certificates of birth did not 
then exist) produced in the Chancery case? If so, 
« copy of it is easily attainable, or a biographer 
might do what Mr. Charles Kent has recently 
done, with the assistance of the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
in the case of Charles Lamb. In the absence of 
any documentary evidence, I should say that this 
entry by Mrs. Leigh Hunt is of some importance. 
I may add that under Friday, February 23, Mrs. 
Hunt has entered, “ Mr. Keats died at Rome,” 
“1821” being added by her in pencil. Under 
November 21 we get “Mr. Proctor”; and 
December 3, “ Miss Lamb, 1764.” In their due 
chronological order Mrs. Hunt has also entered the 
dates of the birth of her children, with, in most 
cases, the place of birth added. 

S. R. Towssnexp Maren. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“Wriic” anp “Tory.”—In_ that curiously 
illustrative book, London in the Jacobite Times, it 
says in vol, ii, p. 352 :-— 

“Lord Marchmont thought Johnson had distinguished 
himself by being the first man who had brought Whig 
und Jory into a dictionary.” 

Now does this mean that Johnson was the first to 
sive what his lordship thought the correct defini- 
tion, or that his dictionary was the first that 


a copy of The Literary Pocket-Book; or, Com- | 


panion for the Lover of Nature and Art (C. & J. 
Ollier), for the year 1821, which belonged to Mrs. 
Leigh Hunt, and on the fly-leaf of which is written, 
by Leigh Hunt: “To Marian Hunt, from her 
affectionate husband.” 


Extant. 


contained these words? Johnson’s Dictionary, 
according to Croker, was published on April 15, 
1755. Now I have before me 

“Dictionarium Britannicum, or a more Compleat 
Universal Etymological English Dictionary than any 
The Whole Revis'd and Improv'd by N. Bailey. 
London, printed for T. Cox at the Lamb, under the 
Royal Exchange, 1730.” 


In the pages for diary | In this I find :— 
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“ Whig, one of a party opposite to the Tories.” 

“ Whiggish (Sax. Whey) because (as some say) the 
name Whiy was first given to the Field-Meeters in Scot- 
land, whose chief diet was sour milk—a nickname the 
opposite to that of Tory, and is applied to those that 


were against the Court interest in the time of King | 


Charles I!., King James I1, &c., and for it in the reign 
of King William and King George.” 

“ Tory, a name which the Protestants in Ireland gave 
to those Irish robbers, &c., that were outlaw’d for 
robbery and murder; also, the enemies of King Charles L., 
accusing him of favouring the rebellion and massacre 
of the Protestants in Ireland, gave his partizans the 
name of Tories ; but of late the name has been trans- 
mitted to those that affect the style of High Churchmen, 
and since the death of King James LI. to the partizans 
of the Chevalier de St. George.” 

Is this the first edition of Bailey’s Dictionary ? 
Can any one give a definition published before 
1730? Carry. 


Marriice or Cuartes I, anp HENRIETTA 
Maria.—The following extract, describing the 
rites observed at the wedding of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, may fitly find a corner for itself 
in “N, & (.” It is taken from the treatise 
by Pope Benedict XIV., De Synod. Diwces., 
Rom, mpccixvit., lib, vi. cap. v. § 5 (vol. i. 
p. 154) :— 

“In Collationibus Ecclesiasticis Parisiensibus de 
Matrimonio, tom. iii. 1/1. i. collat 2, § 5, exhibetur ritus 
quo celebratz fuerunt nuptie inter Henrichetam e Regio 
Francorum sanguine Principem, et Carolum /., Magne 
Britanniz Kegem, quibus Apostolicam dispensationem 

‘rhanus Papa VILL. in eum finem concesserat: qu 
nuptie descripte habentur etiam in Historia, seu Com- 
mentario, cui titulus Merevrius Gallicus, tom. ii. p. 359. 
Narrant itaque, matrimonium inter pradictam Catholi- 
cam Principem, & heretici Regis Procuratorem, extra 
Ecclesiam contractum fuisse ad limina Ecclesie Metro- 
politane Parisiensis coram Cardinale magno Franciz 
Eleemosynario, a quo tamen benedictio nuptialis data 
non fuit: deinde Britannici Regis Procuratorem novam 
nuptam deduxisse usque ad ingressum Chori: ibi vero a 
predicto Cardinale celebratam solemni ritu fuisse 
Missam, adstantibus Rege, & Regina Franciw, & nova 
Magnz Britanniew Regina, ac universa Regia Familia: 
sed predictum Regis Angliw Procuratorem, quamvis 
ipse Catholicus esset, cum personam gereret Principis 
Anglicane addicti, in proximum Archiepiscopi 
Palatium interim secessisse, donec Missa terminaretur ; 
qua demum expleta, ad reducendam ab Ecclesia Reginam 
accessit.” 

The proxy for Charles I. was the Due de 
Chevereux. Jounson Bal y. 


Town Crosses.—In a minute book belonging to 
the town of Melton-Mowbray, Leicestershire, I 
find the following as to two of these, formerly 
standing at the principal entrances to the town :— 

“1584. It'm. The stockstone at Thorpe Crosse was 
sold to John Wythers for towe pense, and to plante or 
sett one Ashe tree or a thorne, and to renewe the same 
till yt please god theye growe. 

“It'm. The stocke stone at Kettlebye Crosse w' one 
stone standinge is solde to Willm Trigge for fyve shillings, 
and he to sett a Tree and husbond yt till yt growe as above- 
said,’ 


| In addition to the above, the “stock stone” of 
| the “ Sage-cross” was standing a few years ago 
| (and may be there still) in the Beast Market, now 
| called Sherrard Street. 

Tuomas North, F.S.A. 
The Bank, Leicester. 


or Pixcuseck, co. 
As Marrat, in his History of Lincolnshire, vol. i. 
p. 226, only gives part of the monumental inscrip- 
tion on the Wymberley monument in Pinchbeck 
Church, and as now the inscription is wholly 
illegible, it seems but fitting to place on record 
in “ N. & Q.” the copy made of it by my ancestor, 
Maurice Johnson, the antiquary, in 1735. The 
inscription is as follows :— 

“Orta 
Gulielmo Welde generoso Cestrensi 


et 
Dorothez Georgii Wright, Cant, Equitis 
uxor 
Gulielmi Wimberli armigh. hujus co. et parochiz 
Ssrum Innocentium die 
Chori triumphantis Emula 
suam sibi nec minoris Innocentizx 
stolam induta Primo puerperio 
ad coelitis emigravit 
et 
quicquid habuit terra hince totum juxta deposuit 
zetatis anno 25 salutis 1656. 
Tam gloriose resurgat quam pulchre occubuit.” 
i I 

Arms,—Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, two bars, and in 
chief three bucks’ heads eaboshed or—Wymber- 
ley; 2 and 3, Ermine, a fess nebulee sable— 
Sharpe ; impaling Azure, a fess nebulee between 
three crescents ermine—Weld. On the base of 
the monument :— 

“Etiam pre memoria Bevillis Johannis filiis Thome 
Wymberley armigeri hinc proxime in vicina ecclesix 
Spaldensi in-humati anno mpcxvi. neenon Elizabethex et 

Franciscz uxorum 
filiabus Gulielmo Welbye 
prenobili ordine Balnei Equitis Eque villa 
Gedeniensi 
qui hic juxta jacent sub spe 
Christianorum.” 

On a blue marble, with the arms of Wymberley 
only, was inscribed on the floor of Pinchbeck 
Church 

Xuvias 
Hic deposuit Bevill Wymberley 
de Weston 
armiger 
Obiit 14 die Maii anno { Dom. 1720. 


Everarp Green, F.S.A. 


Syvonym ror A Weppine Festivity.—In a 
lease recently brought before the magistrates of 
|a town in Worcestershire, one of the witnesses 
| testified that certain events occurred at “a sweeten- 
|ing job.” Being asked what he meant by that 
|phrase, he explained to the bench that “a 
; sweetening job” was the festivity that followed 
Curupert Bebe. 


| upon a wedding. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Pecer’s Monastic Vistration.—In 1789 Dr 
Samuel Pegge published transcripts of two MSS., 
copiously annotated, in one volume. One of these 
MSS. was the “ Annales Eliz de Trickenham,” 
from Lambeth Library, and the other, “Com- 
pendium Compertorum per Doctorem Legh et 
Doctorem Layton in Visitacione regia provincie 
Eboracen. et Episcopatu Coventris et Lichf. 
cum aliis,” from the library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chatsworth. This volume, which is 
described as a 4to. inthe Parentalia of Dr. Pegge’s 
son, but as an 8vo. in Nichols’s Anecdotes, is not 
in the British Museum, nor, strange to say, is 
there a copy at Chatsworth. I have failed to find 
a copy in several likely quarters, and as I am want- 
ing to see the book for immediate reference, and 
for collation with the Chatsworth MS., I should 
be greatly obliged to any of your readers who 
could refer me to any public library where it can 
be found, or who would be kind enough to lend 
me the book for a few days. J. Cuarres Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


Brroina-Pirce.—Will some one he so good as 
to explain the difference between a birding-piece 
and a fowling-piece? That the terms were not 
synonymous is evident, for in a statement of arms, 
armour, and ammunition seized from dangerous 
and disaffected persons in 1684, we find that both 
descriptions of arms were taken from the same per- 
son, ¢.g. from “ William Clutterbuck, of Estin- 
ton,” co. Glouc., were seized, inter alia, one 
“fowling gunn” and one “ birding gunn”; from 
“Mr. Charles Trinder, of Burton on y* Water,” in 
the same county, were taken, inter alia, one 
“fowling peice ” and one “ birding peice” ; and so 
from many others. Moreover, we find the names 
occurring together in old inventories. 

Joun MAcLEeAN, 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


Common Aryan Worps ror AGRICULTURAL 
Ixstitutions.—Professor Max Miiller (Science of 
Language, eighth edit., vol. i. p. 246) claims that 
the Aryans, before their first separation, had ad- 
vanced to a state of agricultural civilization (see 
also Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. iv. p. 562). Now we 
know from the researches of Sir Henry Maine and 
others something about this common agricultural 
civilization ; the essential feature being the village 
community or cultivating household. In the earliest 
periods the whole community is shifted, at certain 
seasons, from one tract of land to another; in the 
later periods, the allotments incident to every house- 
holder only, the village itself remaining fixed. In- 


stances of the former are found among the Afghans 
(Bengal Asiatic Society Journal, No. iii., 1862, 
p. 270) ; of the latter, throughout India (Maine’s 
Vill. Com., passim), Russia (Rev. J. Long’s Vill. 
Com. in India and Russia), Ireland (Maine's Early 
Hist. of Inst.), England (Nasse’s Agric. Com. of 
Eng.), Iceland (Dasent’s Introd. to the Story of 
Burnt Njal), and generally through Germany and 
Seandinavia (see, for instance, J. S. Mill's Polit. 
Econ., chapter on peasant proprietors, and House 
of Commons Commercial Reports, No. 15:0 (1876), 
p. 457, et seq., and Von Maurer’s German works). 

I should be glad if any of your correspondents 
would furnish me with a list of common Aryan 
words indicating this common Aryan agricultural 
civilization. Professor Miiller, at vol. ii. p. 236, 
gives “corn” and “tree”; but the list should 
surely be of some length. It should include words 
denoting some system of government, and perhaps 
the method of cultivation. 

G. Lavresce 


Bisnor Youne (Bisnor or Rocnester).— Was 
he of Italian descent ? His arms, as given by Sir 
B. Burke :—Per saltier, az. and gu., a lion pass. 
guard. or; crest,— a lion’s head guard. or, between 
two wings ar., each charged with a fleur-de-lis az. 
Now I have an old “ coat of arms,” given me lately 
by a friend, which was borne by an Arthur Young, 
who was said to have been descended from an 
Italian family of rank that fled from Italy, on 
account of religious persecution, and settled in 
England. His arms :—Gu., a lion statant passive 
or; crest,—a lion’s head guard. or, between two 
wings ar., each charged with a fleur-de-lis az. At 
the bottom are the initials A. Y. and the date 
1689, all painted on parchment. 

I should like to know whether, from the fact of 
their crests being identically the same, it shows 
conclusively a relationship. Ss. W. B. 

U.S. America. 


Awnyipat Caracct painted a dead Christ at 
the grave, surrounded with four women. Where 
is the original, and what its history? The engraver 
was Jean Louis Roullet. I saw recently here a 
fine specimen of this masterpiece of drawing and 
engraving. If I am well informed only three 
enpies are known to exist. Where are they, and 
who are their fortunate owners!) On the lower 
left corner of the engraving are the words: 
* Annibal Caracci pinxit, Joan. Lud. Roullet del. 
& sculp. Cum privilegio regis.” G. A. M. 

Washington. 


“Scortisn Scenery, orn SkeTcnes VERSE,” 
by James Cririe, D.D. (Dumfries, Dalton), a large 
quarto vol. published in 1803.—In his preface the 
author acknowledges that he has drawn his 


materials chiefly from the Statistical History of 


Scotland, but the work is curious as containing 
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also “ Loch Keltrin,a poem in which, being a work | 
of fancy, the reins of imagination are held with | 
a firmer hand.” There appears to be a similarity 
of treatment between this Loch Kettrin and Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, which was not published until 
1810, Is anything further known of Dr. Cririe, and 
is this his only production ? C. H. 
Stirling. 


Avrora Borearis.—It is said that there is no 
natural phenomenon unnoticed by Shakespear. 
Are the Northern Lights the exception to prove 
the rule, or can any of your readers refer me to any 
mention of them by our great poet ? 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


Heraipic.—The arms borne by Richard Owen, 
of Morben, co. Montgomery, who, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, married the 
heiress of Lewis Owen, of Peniarth, co. Merioneth, 
are given in Burke’s Landed Gentry as Gules, a 
lion rampant reguardant or; and by others as 
Argent, « cross flory engrailed sable between four 
Cornish choughs proper, with a boar’s head in chief. 
What were the actual arms and crest borne by 
the said Richard Owen, of Morben ? 

Lewis Moreay. 

Edgbaston. 


RAFFAELLE LESS USEFUL THAN A PIN-MAKER. 
—Who was the prelate that declared Raffaelle to 
be a less valuable member of society than a pin- 
miker ? A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Booxs rrom 1872 I 
bought some books ina Dublin sale room. The 
catalogues of Mr. Jones, the auctioneer, included 
some thousand volumes from Coimbra. I under- 
stood there were 100,000 volumes consigned to 
him, and many thousands to other book salesmen. 
What were the circumstances which led to the 
dispersion of such a large library, which contained 
many choice and valuable books ? 

GeorGe Lioyp. 

Cramlington. 


“THRreEsTONES.”—What meaning is attached 
(Druidical or otherwise) to the word “ threestones,” 
or, 2s it is in Scotland, “threestanes”? M. G. 


Ronotnam.—Arms were granted in 1560 to 
Robert Robotham, of “ Roskell, in the co. of York,” 
for services done to K. Edward VI. 1. Where- 
abouts is Roskell? 2. What were the services 
rendered, and where are they recorded? 3. Where 
are the pedigrees before that date ? 

J. K. 

Woodbine Cottage, Leeds. 


take it in the present, when it is intended in the 
past sense, and vice verséd. Lord Byron used to 
write the word in the past tense “redde,” but his 
example has never been followed. Ought not the 
past form to be either “ red,” after the analogy of 
the verb “ to lead,” or “ readed,” after that of the 
verbs “to bead” and “to knead”? J. W. W. 


Tue Greenrietp Famiry.—Can you furnish 
information respecting this family ? Richard Green- 
field married a sister of the Rev. Dr. Odam, Rector 
of Charleton, Devon. The family resided near 
Exeter about the year 1775. They held property 
in Tedburn St. Mary and in Charleton, Devon. 
Are there any descendants of the family now 
living, either male or female ? 

R. Lu. Gwrwse. 
Kilvey, Swansea. 


Vere Essex Cromwett.—In the Irish Par- 
liament for 1634 and 1662 he was member for 
county Down, and was afterwards created Earl of 
Ardglass. Was he of the same family as the Pro- 
tector, or related in any way ? E. Q. 

Claughton, Cheshire. 


Loxpon Foes.—Is there any mention of London 
fogs to be found earlier than the following, from 
Evelyn’s Diary for the extraordinarily severe 
winter of 1683/4, which is quoted in Lady Russell’s 
Life, vol. i. p. 115 

“ London, by reason of the excessive coldness of the 
aire hindering the ascent of the smoke, was so fill’d with 
the fuligenous steame of the sea-coale, that hardly could 
one see crosse the streetes, and this filling the lungs with 
its grosse particles exceedingly obstructed the breast, s0 
as one could hardly breath.” 

Can any of your readers refer me to any satis- 
factory account of this disagreeable phenomenon 

Is it found elsewhere, as in Manchester, in the 
same intensity? If not, can it be traced in part 
to the natural features of London, ¢.g., to the hills 
on the north or to the river? Has it been observed 
to depend at all on the state of the wind or of the 
tide ! R. E. B. 

Chelmsford. 

Tue Wivow or Lorp Bacoy.—Did she re 
marry? Where did she reside? When did she 
die? 


Heratpic.—Whose arms are the following !— 
Sable, a chevron ermine, between three beavers 
passant argent, collared argent and sable. Crest: 
On a coronet, a pelican with wings elevated and 
vulning her breast, argent, collared argent and 
sable. Motto: “ Assiduitas.” They are on 4 
book-plate which has been in my family about 
a century. Probably a Cheshire or Derbyshire 


family. V. H. 


Tue Worp “ Reap.”—What a perplexing word 
is “read”! When I meet with it I frequently 


Tue Civns or some kind 
respondent of “ N. & Q.” direct me to information 
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on the above subject? I allude particularly to 
Dublin club life in the last century, and especi- 
ally in the last half of it. A speedy reply will 
be much appreciated by Tre Ixquirer. 


DestrvcTion oF CoNSTANTINOPLE. — Mrs. 


Piozzi, writing in 1816 (Whalley’s Memoirs, 1863, 
vol. ii. p. 430), mentions the proposed crusade 
against Turkey of three great Christian powers, 
and says :— 

“T think there is an account somewhere that Har- 
vey, who first discovered the circulation of the blood, 
did, in the year 1530, tell, in some long-forgotten treatise 
of his, how an Eastern prophecy had before then assured 
mankind that a second attack of united Europeans 
would be decidedly fatal to Constantinople.” 

Probably Mrs. Piozzi was confounding together 
William Harvey, 1569-1658, the great anatomist, 
and Gabriel Harvey, 1545-1630, the caustic 
Elizabethan wit ; but what was the prophecy to 
which she refers, and where is it to be found ? 
Epwarp 


reputed author of this work is Touchard-Lafosse. 
Is this a real or an assumed name; and where can 
I obtain any information concerning him ? 


J. K. 


Waces Porvtatiox.—Can you refer me 
to a report of a speech by the present or late 
Lord Derby, at a gathering of agriculturists, in 
which the statement is made that a permanent 
rise in agricultural labourers’ wages was improbable, 
unless they adopted means for the limitation of 
their numbers, as had been done by the French 
peasantry? P. E 


SuoEes.—I always supposed these 
useful articles 2 quite modern invention ; but in 
Miss Roberts's Women of the Last Days of Old 
France, she states (p. 382) that about 1796 a 
French emigré in Russia obtained resources from 
“manufacturing india-rubber shoes.” 


W. M. M. 


Boox-ptate.—Can any collector give me any 
information respecting a book-plate which repre- 
sents a man blowing down an arquebuse, with 
“R.T. Pritchett” at the bottom of it? The engraving 
looks antique, but the paper is apparently modern. 

©. G. Jarvis. 


Propnecics anovt Torkey.—l. Where shall 
I find some doggerel verses about the Cock and 
Bull and Bear, quoted at the time of the Crimean 
war, and predicting the full of Turkey twenty 
Years afterwards 

2. What is the prophecy about a certain gate 
at Constantinople through which the “red Giaours” 
are to enter? De Quincey alludes to it. 


Sr. IsumaEt.—I notice two churches dedicated 
to this saint in the diocese of St. Davids. Was 
he a British saint, or by whom was Ishmael 
canonized ? W. Fk. R. 


Joun Buryet, Procurator-Fiscat or Gras- 
| cow.—Can you procure me information about his 
| pedigree? He was born March 4, 1799 or 1800, 
and married a daughter of James Boaz, accountant, 
Glasgow. Joun Buryet, Jun. 


| 


Ticer Dex or.—In or about 1820 an energetic 
character was known to old Indians in London by 
this name, and edited, I think, a literary journal. 
Can any correspondent name him and the title of 
his work, as well as the reason for his being so 
designated ? J. O. 


Ruos, or “ Littte ENGLAND BEYOND WALEs,” 
PemBrokesnire.—Camden says, “That part of 
the country which lies beyond the [Milford] 
Haven is called by the Britains Rhos,” or, as he 
says further on, “ Little England beyond Wales.” 
What are the present names of the principal 
parishes of that district ? H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


Avutuors oF Quotations Waytep.— 
“T tremble from the edge of life, to dare 
The dark and fatal leap, having no faith,” &e. 
I cannot ascertain who is the author of these lines, and 
the date is not unimportant, because they resemble some 
well-known lines of the Laureate’s /x Memoriam. 
J. BR. 8. C. 
“ Thus painters write their names at Co.” 
“ Where the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate.” 
“That strain I heard was of a higher mood.” 
* But though the treacherous tapster Thomas 
Hangs a new Angel two doors from us.” 
** How war may best upheld, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage "’ (sic). 
All from Burke's Regicide Peace. 


Replies. 


WORKS ON THE TRADING ROUTES FROM 
EAST TO WEST, a.p. 476-1492. 
(5% viii. 369, 435.) 

To the works already mentioned I may add :— 

Ameilhon. Histoire du commerce et de la navigation 
des Egyptiens, sous le régne des Ptolémées. Paris, 1766, 
12mo. 

Arriani Periplus Ponti Euxini, et Maris Erythrai 
Peripius, Gr. et Lat. cum comment. Guil. Stuckii. 
Geneve, Vignon, 1577, fol. 

Audiat (L.). Pélerinage en Terre sainte au xv° siécle. 
Paris, 1870, 8vo. 

Bayer (Th. 8.). Historia regni Grecorum Bactriani 
in qua simul Grecorum in India coloniarum vetus 
memoria explicatur. Acc. Chr. Th. Waltheri doctrina 
temporum Indica. Petropoli, 1738, 4to. 


_ 3. Is it true that the green flag of the prophet 
is lost ? H. A. B 


ah +s 


Benjamin Tudelensis, Itinerarium hebraice. Con- 
stantinopolis, 1543, 12mo. Cum versione latina et notis 
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X. Jax, 12, 78, 


Const. l’Empereur, Lugd. Batav. ex off. Elzeviriana, 
1633, 8vo.; also, 32mo., same date, 2 vols. 

Brascha (Santo), Tutto il suo Itinerario di giorno in 
giorno al sanctissima cita de Jerusalem nell’ anno 1480. 
L:onardus Pachel et Uldericus Scinezeuzeler, 1481. 4to., 
black letter. 

Breydenbach (Bern. de). Sanctarum peregrinationum 
in montem Syon, ad venerandum Christi sepulchrum in 
Jerusalem—opusculum. In civitate Moguntina, per 
Erhardum Renwich, 1436. Fol., black letter. Maps 
of Venice, Paros, Corfu, Modon, Candia, Rhodes, and 
plan of Jerusalem. There are several other editions. 

Breydenbach (B. de). Le Sainct Voiage et pelerinage 
de la Cite Saincte de Hierusalem fait et copdse en latin. 
Trislate......en francoys par frere Jeha de Hersin. Lyon, 
1489. Sm. fol., woodcuts. 

Brunet de Presle (W.). 
ments des Grecs en 


Recherches sur les établisse- 
Sicile. Paris, impr. royale, 1845 


Svo., map. 

se gs (H.). Examen critique du livre de M. Chabas 
intitulé Voyage ‘d'un Eg gyptien en Syrie, en Phénicie, en 
Palestine, &c., au xiv® siécle avant notre cre. Paris, 
1867, large 8vo. 


Capodilista (Gabriele). Itinerario di Terra Santa, e 
del monte Sinui. 4to., no place nor date. [That journey 
was made in 1458.] 

Clermont-Ganneau (Ch.). Observations sur quelques 
points des cites de ln Phénicie et de la Palestine, d’aprés 
Vitinéraire du pélerin de Bordeaux. Paris, 18:5, 8vo. 

Depping (Geo. Bernard). Histoire du commerce entre 
le Levant et I’Europe, depuis les croisades jusqu’d la fon- 
dation des colonies d'Amérique. Paris, Treuttel & 
Wiirtz, 1830, 2 vols., Svo. 

Derenbourg (J.). Essai sur histoire et la géographie 
de la Palestine d’aprés les Thalmuds et les autres sources 
rabbiniques. Tlaris, 1867, 8vo. 

Essai historique sur le commerce et la navigation de 
la mer Noire. Paris, 1805, 8vo. (by M. Anthoine). 

Fabri (F. F.). Evagatorium in sanctz, Arabixe 

Egypti peregrinationem, ed. C. E. Hassler. Stutt- 
gardiw, 1545-49, 3 vols., Svo. 

Gail (fils). Dissertation sur le périple de Scylax, et 
sur l'époque présumée de sa rédaction. Paris, 1825, Svo. 

Guillain, Documents sur l'histoire, la géographie, et 
le commerce de |'Afrique orientale. Paris, 1856-57, 
3 vols., Svo., maps. 

Hasselquist (F.). Voyage dans le Levant, contenant 
des observations sur l'histoire naturelle, la médecine, 
l'agriculture, le commerce. et particuliérement sur 
Vhistoire naturelle de la Terre-Sainte. Paris, 1769, 
2 vola., 12mo. 

Henin (Chevalier d'). Histoire du commerce, de la 
navigation. et des colonies des anciens dans la mer Noire, 

traduit de l’italien de Formaleoni. Veni ise, 1769, 2 vols., 
sm. Svo. 

Hese (Joan. de, presbyter). A Hierusalem itinerarius 
describens di<positiones terrarum, montium et »quarum, 
&c. Davétrie, par Richardum Pafraet, 1499. 4to., black 
letter; and other editions. 

Huet. Histoire du commerce et de la navigation des 
anciens. Lyon, 1763, 8vo. 

Ibn Batoutah. Voyage & travers l'Afrique septen- 
trionale et l'Egypte au commencement du xiv® siécle, 
publié par M. Cherbonneau. Paris, 1852, 8vo. 

Ibn Khordadbeh. Le livre des routes et des pro- 
vinces, publié, trad., et annoté par Barbier de Meynard. 
Paris, 1865, Svo. 

Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte, des xiii*, xiv*, xv’, xvi", 
et xvii® siecle, traduits de Ihébreu, par E. Carmoly. 
Bruxelles, 1847, Svo., illustrations. 


Itinerarium Portugallensium e Lusitania in Indiam et 
inde in occidentem et dcmum ad aquilonem ex vernaculo 


sermone in latinum traductum, interprete Archangelo 
Meares mediolanense, 1508, sm. fol. 

Jardot. Révolutions des peuples de l’Asie Mineure, 
Influence de leurs migrations sur !'état social de l'Europe, 
Paris. 2 vols., Svo. 
Dissertation 


sur T’Atlantide. Trévoux, 
3, 8vo. 

Labat (Dr. L.). Mémoires sur l’Orient ancien et 
moderne. Puris, 1840, large Svo. ports. and map. 

La Brocquiere (Bertrandon de). Travels to Palestine, 
and his return from Jerusalem overland to France in 
1452 and 1433. Trans. by Th. Johnes from the French 
published by Legrand d’Aussy. At the Hafod press, 
Henderson, 1807, large 8vo., plates. 

Larcher, L’expédition de Cyrus dans I’ Asie supérieure 
et la retraite des dix mille. Paris, 1778, 2 vols., 12mo., 
maps. 

Lettres sur l’Atlantide de Platon et sur l'ancienne 
histoire de Asie. Londres, 1779, 2 vols. 8vo. map. 

Ludolphus, rector in Suchen. De terra sancta et 
itinere hierosolymitano, et de statu ejus et aliis mirabili- 
bus, que in mari conspiciuntur videlicet mediterraneo. 
Sm. fol., black letter, no place nor date. Several other 
editions. 

Maurvy. Du commerce des peuples de l'Afrique sep- 
tentrio nale dans l’antiquité, le moyen-ige, et les temps 
modernes, comparé au commerce des Arabes de nos 
jours. aria, 1545, Svo. 

Mauroy. Précis de 
l'Afrique septentrionale. 

Michel (Francisque). Recherches sur le commerce, 
la fabrication et Tusnge des étoffes de soie, dor et 
d'argent, et autres tissus précieux en Occident, princi- 
palement en France, pendant le moyen ige. Paris, 
2 vols., sm. 4to. 

Murad (Mgr.). Notice sur lorigine de la nation 
Maronite, et sur ses rapports avec la France, sur la 
nation Druze et sur les diverses populations du Mont- 
Liban. Paris, 1844, Svo. 

(Elsner. Des effets de la religion de 
pendant les trois premiers siccles de sa fondation. 
1810, 8vo. 

Oppert (J.). Mémoires sur les rapports de l'Egypte 
et de l'Assyrie dans l'antiquité, éclaircis par l'étude des 
textes cunciformes. Paris, 1869, 4to. 

Pasteret (de). Dissertation sur l'influence des lois 
maritimes des Rhodiens sur la marine des Grecs et des 
Romains, et de influence de la marine sur la puissance 
de ces deux peuples. Paris, 1784, Svo. 

Pélerinage (un) en Terre Sainte au xv°* siécle. 
1860, Svo. (Journey of Guillaume d'Orange.) 

Pugei de Saint-Pierre. Histoire des Druses, peuple 
du Liban, formé par une colonie de Francois. (Paris) 
1762, 12mo., plates. 

Rambaud (A.). 
stantin Porphyrogénete. 

Ramsay. Les voyages de Cyrus. 
12mo. 

Reinaud (J. T.). Relation des voyages faits par les 
Arabes et ie Persans dans l'Inde et la Chine dans le 
ix® siecle de Pere chrétienne. Texte arabe et frangais 
Paris, 1845, 2 vols., 18mo. 

Reinaud. Relations politiques et commerciales de 
l'empire romain avec l’Asie Orientale pendant les cing 
premiers siécles de l'ére chrétienne. Paris, Impr. it 
périale, 1863, Svo., maps. 

Relation des voyages de Saewulf a 
Terre Sainte, pendant les années 1102 et 1103, 


histoire et du commerce de 


aris, 1852, Svo. 


Mohammed, 
Paris, 


Paris, 


L’empire grec au x° siécle. Con- 
Paris, 1870. 
Paris, 1727, 2 voit, 


Jérusalem et 
publice 


daprés un MS. de Cambridge. Paris, 1859, 4to. 
Rey. Etudes pour servir & l'histoire des Chiles 
Paris, 1823, 8vo. 
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Robiou (F.). Itinéraire des Dix-Mille. Etude topo- 
graphique avec trois cartes. Paris, 1875, Svo. 

Sauvaire (H.). Histoire de Jérusalem et d’Hébron 
depuis Abraham jusqu’a la fin du siécle de J. C. 
Fragments de la Chronique de Moudjir-ed-Dyn. Paris, 
1876, Svo. 

Sayons (Ed.). Les origines et l’époque paienne de 
histoire des Hongrois. Paris, 1874, 8vo. 

Thurot (Al.). Manuel de l'histoire ancienne consi- 
dérée sous le rapport des constitutions, du commerce, et 
des colonies des divers états de lantiquité, traduit de 
YAllemand de A. H. L. Heeren. Puris, 1836, large Svo. 

Tucher (Hans). Wallfart und Reise in das gelobte 


Land. Hannsen Schiinsperger, Augspurg, 1482, fol.; or 
Nuremberg, same date, fol. There are several other 
editions. 


History of the Commerce and Navi- 


1307, 


Vincent (Dean). 
gation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean. 
2 vols., 4to., maps and plates. 

Vivien de Saint-Martin. Description historique et 
géographique de l'Asie Mineure, comprenant les temps 
anciens, le moyen Age, et les temps modernes, avec un 
précis détaillé des voyages qui ont été faits dans la 
Péninsule depuis l'époque des Croisades,......précédée 
d'un tableau de l'histoire géographique de |’Asie depuis 
les plus anciens temps jusqu’A nos jours. Paris, 1552, 
2 vols., Svo., maps. 

Voyages faits en Terre-Sainte par Thetmar en 1217, et 
par Burchard de Strasbourg en 1175, 1189 ou 1225; par 
le baron Jules de Saint-Genois. 4to. 

Le saint voyage de Jérusalem, par le baron d'Anglure 
(1395). Paris, 1858, sm. 8vo. 

Voyaige d’oultremer en Jhérusalem par le seigneur de 
Caumont, l'an 1418, publié par le marquis de la Grange. 
Paris, 1858, Svo., plates. 

Voyages faits principalement en Asie, dans les xii’, 
xiii*, xiv*, et siécles ; avec une introduction par P. 
Bergeron. Leyde, 1729 ; or La Haye, 1735, 2 vuls., 4to. 

Henri GAvussERon. 

Ayr Academy. 


Joun Cooke, THE Recicipe (5" §, viii. 407.)— 
Ludlow says (Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 69) that 
“Mr. John Coke (sic), late Chief Justice of Ireland, had 
in his younger years seen the best part of Europe, and 
at Rome had spoken with such liberty and ability 
against the corruptions of that court and church, that 
great endeavours were used there to bring him into that 
interest. He thought it no longer safe to continue 
among them, and therefore departed to Geneva, where 
he resided some months in the house of Signor Gio. 
Diodati, after which he returned to England and applied 
himself to the study of the law.” 
In 1658 Cooke was living in England, and ina 
letter to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, H. Crom- 
well (Thurlow’s State Papers, vii. 305), he explains 
why he had been so long absent from Ireland : 
“Intending all last year to have returned, had not 
ny wife’s consumptive condition and the death of 
my aged father retarded.” There is also preserved 
in Thurlow (vol. vi. p. 666) a letter dated Dee. 9, 
1657, from Northampton, which is of some interest, 
though it contains no reference to his family. In 
that curious little volume, Rebels no Saints, 
London, Svo., 1661, there are several letters of 
John Cooke’s, one of which, dated Oct. 15, 1660, 


pressions addressed to his little daughter, Free- 
love Cook : “ Be obedient to thy dear mother, and 
good grandmother, and thy loving uncle and aunt 
Massey. Know that thy dear father is gone to 
Heaven to thy dear brother.” There is a good 
deal of confusion in respect of his name in books 
of the time, being spelt Cook, Cooke, and Coke in 
English histories ; Couke and Cowke by Raguenet 


and Leti. Epwarp 


Noticing this query I have turned up the under- 
mentioned little vol., thinking it might supply an 
item about this notability in the direction required, 
but have been disappointed ; nevertheless, as it is 
a curiosity, perhaps you may deem it worth a niche 
in “N. & Q.” 

“ Monarchy no Creature of God's Making, &c. Where- 

in is proved by Scripture and Reason that Monarchicall 
Gov' is against the Minde of God. And that the Execu- 
tion of the late King was one of the Fattest Sacrifices 
that ever Queen Justice had. Being a Hue and Cry 
after Lady Liberty, which hath been ravished and stolne 
away by the Grand Potentates of the Earth: Principally 
Intended for the Undeceiving of some Honest Hearts, 
who like the poore Iewes cry, Give usa King, thouzh 
they smart never so much for it. By Iohn Cooke, late 
of Grayes Inne, Esquire, Chief Iustice of the Province of 
Munster, in Ireland,” &c. 12mo., pp. 134. Printed at 
Waterford, in Ireland, by Peter le Pienne, in the Year 
of our Lord God 1651. 
There is a savagery in the title to this which 
proclaims the king-killer, Justice Cooke, and a 
corresponding fanaticism runs through the volume, 
exhibiting a Puritan of the severest type. It is 
introduced by an address “To the Supreme 
Authoritie of the three Nations, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England,” in a style not 
less rancorous, extending to twenty-seven leaves, 
and the whole is founded upon the king’s speech 
in which he says, “I must avowe that I owe an 
accompt of my actions to none but God alone,” 
and which is indeed Justice Cooke’s text. In 
Rebels no Saints, 1661, there is a long account of 
Cooke’s behaviour at and before execution, repre- 
senting him as glorying in the testimony he was 
bearing to justice, truth, and liberty, only in- 
cidentally alluding to my book: “As for that 
against monarchy,” he says, “ they will be ashamed 
to oppose “” My query is, Was the book really 
printed at Waterford, and by such a printer? 
The bibliographers say it was reprinted in 1652 ; 
Allibone, that another edition came out as lately 
as 1794; if so, the date might suggest it to have 
been to forward the original purpose—the down- 
fall of the monarchy. J. O. 


If Mr. Stittwetr is not already acquainted 
with the Trials of the Regicides, Lond., 1724, he 
may see at pp. 298-328 a notice of “ Mr. Justice 
Cooke during his Imprisonment in the Tower end 


Newgate, with his Speeches and Prayer upon the 
Ladder.” There is also “A Letter toa Friend,” 


4 day before his execution, contains these ex-| p. 310; “A Letter to his Wife,” p. 322; anda 
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“Letter to another Friend,” p. 328. There are 
also “Some Additional Passages of Mr. Cooke,” 
pp. 351-2, and “ A Letter to his Daughter,” p. 352 
There is a reference by Cooke at p. 321 to some 
account of himself in the Relation of his Passagi 
by Sea from Wexford to Kingsale. 

Ep. 


Is Mr. Stintwett correct in styling the above 
aregicide? His name is not amongst the signa- 
tures on the warrant to execute Charles IL, and I 
am under the impression that only those whose 
signatures appear on the warrant were styled 
regicides. 


Carots (5 §, viii. 491.)—In Parker’s Glos- 
sary of Architecture, third ed., 1840, vol. i. p. 38, 
the term is thus noted:—* Carol, carrol, carrel, 
carola (Lat. studium), a small closet or enclosure 
to sit in.” 

I am well acquainted with the example in the 
cloisters of Chester Cathedral concerning which 
Mr. Parker writes, in his book 
Medieval Arch itecture of Chester, p- 28 :—** In the 
west walk (of the cloisters) are the places prepared | 
for the carols of the monks, or their studies, to sit 
and write in; ... . they were so called probably 
from their being square, carrels, or quarrés.” 


J. W. W. 


It seems that in some places carols was the name | 


given to recesses in ancient cloisters where the 
monks studied and transcribed manuscripts. 
asked what is the derivation. In Gaelic cro has 
several meanings, among them a hut, a house ; -ol 
is the diminutive from czol, small ; in composi- 
tion the ¢ is aspirated and loses its sound. In 
some cases 
another ; 
derivable from another: perhaps the latter way is 
the one here. The early Celtic Christian church 
was overlaid or superseded by the Roman Catholic, 
and some terms from a Celtic source may have 
come into use. Some Celtic words begin in 
Gaelic with ¢, and in Cornish with t: the Gaelic 
cro, a house, is ng analogue of the very common 
Cornish word Tuomas Stratron, 


Cavrells, carralls, caroles (Fr.), karils, quarrels, 
quadrils ; so called from their square shape. 


Mr. Parker, in his Glossary of Architecture, 
says:—“* Carola is applied to any place enclosed 
with skreens or partitions. In Normandy and 


elsewhere in France the rails themselves are termed 
car ole 3. 


on one side.” 


Carol = quadrellus, a pew. J. T. M. 


Tne WorknovusE KNOWN 


entitled The | 


It is | 


a word may be said to be derived from | 
in other instances it may be said to be | 


Also this term was applied to the aisles 
of French churches which have skreened chapels 


Ve AS THE | 
(5™ viii. 406.)—I have heard the workhouse 


called Bastile at Darlington; and  Lieut.-Col, 
| Egerton Leigh’s Cheshire Glossary contains :— 

a “ BHastils, the Poor House or Work House. Not used 
simply except asa synonym. Very common throughout 
Of course, the origin of the word would be 


destroyed by the 


England. 
the French State prison, the Bastille, 
Paris mob in 1789.” 

Nodal and 
Dial. ect, nor 
above meaning 
St. Swi 


The word does not occur in Messrs. 
Milner’s Glossary of the Lancashire 
does Halliwell record it with the 
attached to it. 


The term Bastille applied to the workhouse is 
not local. Forty years ago it was a general term 
through England. More, your correspondent may 
be informed that such use of the word did not 
arise from the “ lower ten.” With the change of 
the poor laws forty years and more ago appeared a 
large book on the English Bastilles, or a similar 
title comprising those words, by G. R. Wyther 
saxter, if my memory is correct to each initial. 
| The book was most voluminous, and most people 

would say now most intemperate. Newspapers 

| adopted the term, and it became at once popular 

and the one slang word for the new — "x 
W. G. W. 

I remember that every one in the part of 
Derbyshire where I lived in my young days called 
| the workhouse “ the Bastile.” The workhouse was 
looked upon as a veritable prison, and it was con- 
sidered by many quite as great a disgrace to be 
obliged to go into the one as to be put into the 
other. Tnos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


| In the days of my youth I always heard the 
| Kidderminster workhouse speken of as “the 
Bastile” by the lower classes ; and, since then, I 
| have frequently heard the same misapplication of 
| the word in various counties. 

Cutunert Bepe. 


Faminy or THAKEHAM, co. Sussex 
(5 §S. viii, 409.)—I think this the solution of 
D. C. E.’s question. Alice, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir Edward — , and sister to the 
Edward Apsley who died a bachelor, did marry 
Sir John Butler, son and heir of Sir Oliver Butler, 
of Teston, Kent, who, however, died before his 
father and without issue. His widow married 
|secondly George Fenwick, of Brinkburne, co. 
| Northumberland, afterwards a colonel in the 
Parliamentarian forces. They had issue two 
daughters, named after two of their mother's 
Apsley aunts—“ Elizabeth” and “ Dorothy. 
According to the Visitation of Northumberland, 
1666, the former married Sir Thos. Haslerig, ot 
Noseley Hall, Bart., and had children. The latter 
married Sir Thos. Williamson, Knt. and Batt. 


of East Markham, Notts, and afterwards of North 
| Wearmouth 


Hall, co. Durham. She died 1699, 
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aged fifty-four. “Brunton” Hall is simply a mis- 
take for Brinkburne. “ Lady Alice Boteler, wife 
of George Fenwick,” as she is called on her tomb- 
stone in America, emigrated there with her second 
husband in 1639. He was one of the company 
who held the patent of Connecticut, granted to 


the Earl of Warwick, in which Lord Say and Sele, 
Lord Brooke, Sir Arthur Haslerig, &c., were 
interested. Thos. Lechford, in his News from 
New England, 1641, says “ Master Fenwike with 
the Lady Boteley” were living at Connecticut 
rivers “mouth” in a fair house, and “ well 


fortified : and one Master Higginson, a young | 
man, their chaplain.” The lady died shortly after | 
the birth of her daughter Dorothy, Nov. 4, 1645, 
and was buried at Saybrook. Her remains were | 


removed in 1S70, to make room for a railw ty | 


terminus, and reinterred in the presence of the 
principal inhabitants of that town; and a long 


account of the ceremony, and some interesting 
particulars of her family, appeared in an American 
newspaper. 

George Fenwick soon after returned to England, 
was governor of Berwick for the Parliament, 
married secondly Katherine, daughter of his old 
friend Sir Arthur Haslerig, of Noseley (who was | 
also a Parliamentarian, and much connected with | 
the North), and she survived him, but they had no | 
children. Brinkburne passed into the possession 
of his brother, Claudius Fenwick, M.D., and his 
heirs. J. Borp 


Moor House. 


“Tne Louncer” (5 viii. 409.)—This 
periodical was projected in 1785 at Edinburgh by 
Henry Mackenzie, the well-known author of The 
Man ef Feeling. Together with a small band of | 
literary friends, he brought out in 1779 a folio | 
periodical called the Mirror, which lasted for two 
years, and has been frequently reprinted in 3 vols. 


| 
12mo, In 1785 the idea was revived under the | 
title of the Lounger, and 101 numbers were | 
printed. The Lounger, like the Mirror, appeared 


first in folio, but was subsequently reprinted in | 
12mo. The chief contributors were H. Mackenzie | 
and Lord Craig, who wrote more than half the | 
numbers. Besides these, Lord Abercrombie, | 
Frazer Tytler, Mr. Cullen, Dr. Henry, Mr. | 
M‘Leod, Bannatyne, D. Hume, Prof. 
and Mr. Greenfield all contributed. The Mirror 
was published at threepence a number, and about 
four hundred copies were sold of the first issue. 
When reprinted, Mackenzie and his friends, who 
were known as the “ Tabernacle Club,” received 
one hundred pounds, which they handed to the 
Orphan Hospital, and enough over to buy a 
hogshead of claret for themselves. There is an 
interesting criticism of the Lounger in Sir Richard 
Phillips’s Pubiie Characters for 1802-3. It is | 


quite safe to say that the Lounger contains “some | rector of St. Pancras, 


very readable papers,” for some of them will 
probably last as long as our language. Lovers of 
Burns have « kindly value for No. xevii., from the 
pen of Mr. Mackenzie, which I believe first drew 
public attention to “the Ayrshire ploughman” 
see “N. & Q.,” 5" S. ii. 325). Mr. Mackenzie 
died in 1831. There isa fair biographical notice 
of him in the Annual Biography, vol. xvi. pp. 10-23. 


Epwanp 


This was a weekly paper of the Tatler tribe. 
It ran through a hundred and one numbers, and 
appeared on the Saturdays of 1785-7, its first 
issue heing dated February 5 in the former, and 
its final January 6 in the latter year. It makes 
three volumes of the British Ess ryists, edited by 
Alexander Chalmers. The Lounger succeeded to 
the Mirror, and was mainly by the same authors— 
Messrs. H. Mackenzie, R. Cullen, M‘Leod, Ban- 
natyne, Alex. Abercromby, W. Craig, and G. 
Home. Vide Chalmers’s “ Advertisement” to the 
Mirror, wherein he says :— 

“Tn this edition it has been thought proper to furnish 
the reader with the following table (:.nd a similar one is 
annexed to the Lounger), by which he is informed of the 
author of every number except the few which were fur- 
nished by correspondents neither known st the time nor 


| ever afterwards discovered, and who chuse sti!] to remain 


unknown to the public.” 

This valuable table seems to have been forgotten 
in the case of the Lounger, but from that affixed 
to the Mirror I learn that the letters of “John 
Homespun,” which must have amused Mr. Wixc 
at Stow, were by Mackenzie. Sr. SwitrH1y. 


The title-page of this work affords all the infor- 
mation that is likely now to be obtained concern- 


jing it, namely, that it was a periodical paper 


published in Edinburgh in the years 1785 and 


1786, and in a collected form, in 3 vols., in 1787. 
Few persons, I imagine, share your cerrespondent’s 
curiosity respecting the names of the contributors 
to this bygone but by no means uncommon book, 
in comparing which in style to the Spectator and 
the Rambler he no donbt means that, like these, 
the Lounger was first issued in numbers. With 
regard to date, it appeared seventy-four years after 


| the commencement of the former, and thirty-five 


years after the latter of these publications. 
CHarLes WYLIE. 
In the Lounger Burns was first brought into 
notice on his appearance in Edinburgh towards 
the close of the year 1786. The editor, Henry 
Mackenzie, in giving a specimen of his poetry, in- 
troduces the fact by saying, “My readers will 


| 

discover a high tone of feeling, a power and energy 
| of expression, particularly and strongly charac- 

| teristic of the mind and the voice of a poet,” &c. 


James M‘K1eE. 


(5™ viii. 409.)—He was 
London. He was a most 
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industrious writer, and his publications range from 
1575 to 1586. He is mentioned by Warton in 
Hist. Poetry, and according to Webb, quoted by 
Warton, seems to have been most remarkable as 
a translator of Virgil, Cicero, Pliny, &c. He is 
not mentioned by Lowndes at all. His black- 
letter Hist. of England is certainly scarce, but as 
to its money value I can find no hint. Its mental 
value as a book is probably ni/, C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Priytep Catenpars or Post Mortem Inquist- 
TIONS AND Escueats (5" §. viii. 468.)—W. F. C. 
may see in the account of the “ Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem,” in R. Sims’s Manual for the Genealogist, 
&c., Lond., 1856, pp. 123-30, that there are no 
other printed volumes, but only the four which he 
has seen in the Bodleian, and which were published 
by the Record Commission early in the century. 
But Mr. Sims also gives a list of MS. Inq. p.m. 
and abstracts, which are in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and elsewhere. The original inquisi- 
tions are, of course, in the Public Record Office, 
where there are MS. calendars. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Four volumes only have been printed, exclusive 
of some referring to Lancashire which form part i. 
of vol. i. of Ducatus Laneastrie. Copies are in 
the British Museum and in several public libraries, 
amongst them the Chetham Library and the 
Rochdale Free Public Library. 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 

If W. F.C. will apply to Mr. Sage, Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s Inn, he will be happy to sell him a set 
of printed calendars of Ing. P. Mortem cheap 
enough. 


Avrocrarus or Sir Josuva (5 
S. vi. 88, 219; vii. 18, 176.)—In looking over 
some waste-paper rubbish at a furniture broker’s, 
a few months ago, I picked up a well-bound quarto 
volume, containing « collection of the Discourses 
of the great painter, “ delivered to the students of 
the Royal Academy.” Inside the cover is the 
heraldic book-plate of Sir Charles Dance, and on 
the fly-leaf of each of the discourses, which are the 
original issues, is the inscription, in slightly varied 
terms, “ George Dance, Esq., from the Author,” in 
the handwriting of the President. This is, of 
course, George Dance, the Royal Academician, 
who preceded Sir John Soane, R.A., as Professor 
of Architecture to the Academy, and who retired 
from that office in 1806. 

In the interesting catalogue of Messrs. Ellis & 
White, just issued, I see a copy of the Cento 
Favole Bellissime of Verdizotti (Venetia, 1661, 
tto.), “Sir Joshua Reynolds's copy, with his auto- 
graph and monogram on the title-page.” This 
most interesting and characteristic relic is described 
as being “in the old binding, preserved in a blue 


morocco case,” and is priced S/. &s., with the state. 
ment that it is “a most valuable memorial of this 
great artist, volumes from his library being of the 
greatest rarity.” 

The monogram used by Sir Joshua, as described 
by G. D. T., is well known, and will often be 
found impressed upon one of the lower corners of 
drawings by the o!d masters which have formed 
part of his collection. I have seen it, however, 
upon specimens of such inferior merit and ques 
tionable authenticity as to lead me to the suspicion 
that it may have been forged—a very easy matter 
—by unscrupulous dealers. It may, however, be 
that Sir Joshua, on purchasing « lot of drawings, 
would at once impress his stamp upon them, and 
huddle them, good, bad, and indifferent, into his 
cabinet, postponing a more discriminative exami- 
nation to a moment which never arrived. 

Wituiam Bates, 

Birmingham. 


Ixeuvisitions Post Mortem (5 S. viii. 426, 
516.)—Roger Mortimer, first Earl of March, died 
“die veneris in vigil’ Sc’i Andree,” anno 4 E. II. 
[Nov. 29, 1330] (Inq. p. m. 28 E. IIL, i. 53). 

Edmund, second earl, died at Stanton Lacy, 
26 kal. Jan., 5 E. III. (Dugdale’s Baronage). 
This was Dec. 7, 1331. 

Roger, third earl, died in Burgundy, Feb. 26, 
anno 24 E, IIT. [1350] (Ing. p. m. 46 E. IIL,i 
40), This is the date given by the inquisition, 
and this was the point to which I called attention, 
In fact, the probability seems to be that Vincent 
was right in giving 1360 as the date, since the 
marriage of William, Lord Greystock, was granted 
to the earl July 24, 1359 (Rot. Pat. 33 E. IIL, 
Part IT.), and the office of Clerk of the Marshalsea 
in the hospice of Prince Thomas is declared vacant 
by the earl’s death, April 20, 1360 (ib. 34 E. III, 
Part I.). I ought to have added a note to my 
former communication, pointing this out, as the 
date in the inquisition is probably a scribe’s error; 
but my point was the difference between the date 
given by the inquisition and the date at which it 
was taken. 

Edmund, fourth earl, died at Cork Dee. %, 
1381 (Ing. p. m. 5 R. IT., 43). 

Roger, fifth earl, was killed in a skirmish at 
Kenles (Dugdale), Ireland, July 20, 1398 (Inq, 
p. m. 22 R. IT., 34). 

Edmund, sixth and last earl, died at Trim 
Castle, Ireland (Anderson’s Royal Genealogies), 
Jan. 19,3 H. VI. [1425] (Inq. p. m. 3 H. VI, i. 32) 

Each of these earls was the son of his pre 
decessor. HERMENTRUDE. 


Lake Trrrumere (5 S. viii. 469.)—In the 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, 1822, the lake is called Brack- 
meer ; but Speed, in 1610, names it Thurlemyre, 
and this designation is also given in Camden ané 
other old writers. In Robert Morden’s map ® 
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Cox’s Magna Britannia, 1720, the name is spelt 
Thurlemire. In the Guide to the Lakes, 1778, the 
lake is described as “ Leather Water, called also 
Wythburn and Thirlmeer.” The latter name is 
evidently one of considerable antiquity. When 
was the name Brackmeer, which is suggestive of 
sea water, first used? Epwarp 


Use or Evercreens at Cueistmas (5 §, 
viii, 482.)—As an item of Christmas lore, and 
« propos of the reason for using evergreens at 
Christmas, the following tale, told to Mr. C. G 
Leland by an English gipsy, is not out of place :— 

“The ivy, and holly, and pine trees never told a word 
where our Saviour was hiding himself, and so they keep 
alive all the winter, and look green all the year. But 
the ash, like the oak, told of him where he was hiding, 
so they have to remain dead through the winter. And 
so we gipsies always burn an ash-fire every Great Day.” 
—The Engl. Gipsies and their Language, by Cc. G. 
Leland, Lond., 1874. 


Serte’s Gate, Lixcoin’s Inn (5 viii. 491.) 
—So called because it was the gate leading to 
Serle’s Court, as New Square was originally called. 
See Cunningham’s Handbook of London, 1850, 
p. 444. The site of New Square was, after the 
Restoration, the property of Sir John Birkenhead, 
F.R.S., Master of the Faculty Office and Court of 
Requests, who died in 1671. It was then acquired 
by Mr. Henry Serle, or Searle, a bencher of the 
Inn (Knight’s London, iv. 372), who died intestate 
and left his property heavily mortgaged about 1690 
(Timbs’s London and Westminster, i. 176 ° The 
Society of Lincoln's Inn purchased this part of 
Serle’s estate about 1697. Hatton, in his New 
View of London, 1703, mentions Serle’s Court as 
the new square designed and partly built by Henry 
Serle, Esq., who died before it was completed. 

Epwarp 


Mr, Warp is in error in saying that Cunning- 
ham does not give the explanation of the name of 
this gate. If he will consult the 1850 edition, sud 
Serle Street, he will find some particulars of Mr. 
Henry Serle (who appears to have owned consider- 
able property in this part of London), and the 
express statement: “The old name for Lincoln’s 
Inn New Square was Serle’s Court ; the arms of 
Serle, with those of the Inn, are over the gateway 
next Carey Street.” Mr. Warp may supplement 
Cunningham’s information by a reference to the 
lite W. H. Spilsbury’s Lincoln’s Inn, pp. 81-82. 

W. P. Courtney. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 

Sir John Birkenhead was the conductor of the 
Royalist paper, Mercurius Aulicus. See Thorn- 
bury’s Haunted London, p- 493. 

The publisher’s name was Illidge, not Illidoc. 

Georce Porrer. 


Was this gate ever used exclusively as a foot- 
way? and, if so, when was it first opened as a 
carriage road ? AJAX. 


“Civet Cat” (5 §. viii. 468.)—Being with- 
out information as to the nature of the “certain 
miscellaneous articles” in which a shop, referred 
to by Ciericus Rusticus, deals, I can only con- 
jecture that the following extract furnishes the 
reply to his query :— 

“The Civet is common all over Europe as a perfumer’s 
sign, as it was said to produce musk. A Dutch per- 
fumer in the seventeenth century wrote under his sign : 
‘Dit's in de Civet kat, gelyk gy kunt aanschouwen, 

Maar komt hier binnen, hier zyn parfumien voor 

mannen en vrouwen.’ 
‘This is the Civet, as you may see; but enter. Perfumes 
sold here for men and women.’”—The History of Sign- 
boards, p. 162 (London, John Camden Hotten, 1806). 
Sr. Switar. 


Shops in which fancy articles are sold used 
frequently to bear the above sign, because among 
those articles was the once favourite scent pre- 
pared from a secretion of the so-called civet cat 
(Viverra civetta), an animal nearly allied to the 
weasels, and a native of North Africa. This 
scent, as is remarked in the Guide to the Zoological 
Society's Gardens, edited by Mr. P. L. Selater, 
is now superseded by purer and more delicate 
floral perfumes. A graphic account of the way in 
which these animals were kept, chiefly in Holland, 
and of the manner of extracting their secretion 
twice or three times weekly, will be found in 
Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds, or indeed in any 
old work on natural history. W. KR. Tare. 
Blandford St. Mary, Dorset. 


I will answer this query by proposing another, 
and that is, Are “shops dealing in miscellaneous 
articles” called Civet Cats? I think only to this 
extent, viz. that the civet cat was for long the sign 
of a perfumer’s shop, and in every village the 
barber and the toyshopman are “two single 
gentlemen rolled into one.” 
H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
[The old gilt figure of the Civet still distinguishes the 
long-established firm of Gattie & Peirce, perfumers, 
Bond Street. Shakspeare, in Aing Lear, shows who 
sold the article in his time : “Give me an ounce of civet, 
good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination”; and 
Cowper (Conversation, 1. 283) lets us know that, in his 
days, gentlemen were perfumed with it like milliners :— 
“IT cannot talk with civet in the room, 
A fine puss-gentleman that’s all perfume.”} 


Cocker’s “ Artrumetic” (5 viii. 349.)— 
Having occasion to make search with respect to 
this name, I made reference to a copy of the work 
alluded to in the Public Library, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, my object being merely to ascertain the 
author’s Christian name. I took no other note, 
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about 1672. Edward Cocker, the arithmetician, 
died in 1677. His will is not found in London. 

In Hunter’s South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 155, the 
following suggestion occurs: “A memoir on the 
early Yorkshire and Lancashire mathematicians, 
Field, Saxton, Briggs, Gascoign, Horrocks, and 
Crabtree, would make an interesting chapter in the 
history of science. I am not aware what country- 
man Edward Cocker was, but the name occurs in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds, near which town 
Christopher Saxton was also born.” According to 
Thoresby, John Cocker Saxton was buried in 
Leeds parish church in 1701. The combination of 
names is somewhat remarkable. The names of 
Cocker and Crabtree both occur in the registers of 
Batley parish, near Leeds. Possibly some of your 
correspondents may be abie to throw more light 
on John Cocker Saxton. 

I append a few extracts from registers, together 
with two partly conjectural tabular sketches, in the 
hope that by similar contributions the parentage 
of Edward Cocker may be cleared up, and, if 
possible, the connexion of his family with the 
Saxtons made out. 

Thomas Crabtree, bd. at= 
Batley, Jan. 1675, 


1674. | | | 
Robt.—Grace ........= 


1676. 1677. 
Hannah=Jonas Mary=Thomas 


Apple- Crab- Crab-|  Crab- Beck- Crab- Heuley. 
yard. tree. tree. tree. with. tree. 
1702. 
Marmaduke= Dorothy 
Faucet. | Crabtree. 


datley Registers. —Thos. Crabtree, buried Jan. 5, 1675 

Robt. Appleyard and Grace Crabtree, nupt. Aug. 26, 
1674. 

Thomas Healey and Mary Crabtree, nupt. Dec. 2, 1677. 


Edward Cocker== 
| 


1. Alice, d. of 
— 
bur. May 231, 
1674. 


Richard Hardwick, Clk.,—2. Sarah, d. of 
of Batley; his admin. | Cocker, 
granted, June, 1689, to | mar. June 21, 
Jobn Thurnam and | 1675. 

Robert Radcliffe. 
| 


Martha, bap. Richard. Edward. Sarah. Susanna, 
June 20, 1672, if named 
bd. Feb., 1674. after his 
maternal grandfather. 
Batley Registers.—Alice, wife of Richard Hardwick, 
bd. May 24, 1674 
Richard Hardwick and Sarah Cocker md. June 21, 


675. 
W. Newsome Nicue. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ Lapis’ viii. 358.) — Mr. 
COLEMAN gives “ ladies’ smock” as the Dorsetshire 


smock” §, 


synonym of bindweed. Is this quite correct? | 
have always thought that “lady’s (not ladies’ 
smock” was the Cardamine pratensis. It is so in 
Worcestershire anyhow, and I think that I have 
seen it so described in botanical works. B. R. 


Siens viii. 469.)—I think 
the non-mention of these, in the edition of Dr, 
Watts’s Psalms of David published in 1758, must 
have been the result of an agreement between 
those who brought it out: the law did not in. 
terfere with signs until a later date. If Larwood 
and Hotten’s History of Signboards may be 
trusted, Paris began a reform in the matter in 
1761: 

“London soon followed. In the Daily News. November, 
1762, we find: ‘The signs in Duke's Court, St. Martin's 
Lane, were all taken down and affixed to the front of the 
houses.’ Thus Westminster had the honour to begin the 
innovation by procuring an act to improve the pavement, 
ke., of the streets, and this act also sealed the doom of 
the signboards, which as in Paris were ordered tobe 
affixed to the houses. This was enforced by a statute of 
2 Geo. III. c. 21, enlarged at various times. Other 
parishes were longer in making up their mind; but the 
great disparity in the appearance of the streets west- 
ward from Temple Bar, and those eastward, at last made 
the Corporation of London follow the example and adopt 
similar improvements. Suitable powers to carry out the 
scheme were soon obtained. In the 6 Geo. ILI. the Court 
of Common Council appointed commissions, and in a few 
months all the parishes began to clear away: St. Botolph 
in 1767; St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in 1768; St. Martins 
le-Grand in 1769; and Marylebone in 1770."—P. 28, 


For further information I must refer M. D. to the 
book itself. Sr. Swirary. 


Shortly after the accession of Geo. III., Oct. 25, 
1760, an Act of Parliament was passed for paving 
and also for removing the signs and obstructions 
in the streets of London. The use of signs had 
become universal, and traders sought to outvie 
eich other in their size, fittings, and attractive 
devices, and to project them so far into the streets 
as to encumber the way. See ante, Samuel Wale, 
R.A. (5 §. vii. 72). Jos. J. J 

The reason of signs being discontinued is not 
far to seek. In 1760 names were first put on 
doors, and in 1764 houses were numbered. The 
first houses numbered were those in New Burleigh 
Street ; the next those in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

Haunted London, 458). Caries WYLIE. 


“Tur Tarp Part or tue Pitcriu’s Pro- 
Gress” §, viii. 469.)—I have an old 
copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—the first 
part, thirty-second edition, printed for W. John- 
ston, &c., 1767; the second part, twenty-fifth 
edition, printed for W. Johnston, &c., 1767. On 
the title-page of this second part : “ Note. The 
Third Part, suggested to be J. Bunyan’s, is a 
impostor.” The third part, twentieth edition, 
printed for L. Hawes & Co., &e., 1765. On the 
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title-page is : “To which is added the Life and 
Death of John Bunyan, Author of the First and 
Second Parts (completing the whole Progress).” 
On the back of the title of the third part, 
“Licensed and Entered according to Order.” 
This may help in ascertaining the author: “ The 
Preface to the Christian Reader” is signed “J. B.” 
Verses “to his Worthy Friend, the Author of the 
Third Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, upon Perusal 
thereto,” &c., are signed “B. D.”; and other verses, 
“These Lines are humbly Recommended to the 
Reader (written upon the Perusal of this Book,” 
&e.), are signed “ C.” Samvet Suaw. 
Andover. 


Tue Mistietor (5" §, viii. 487.) —I have never 
experienced any difficulty in propagating mistletoe, 
and can show four trees in my garden at Dulwich 
all bearing mistletoe, raised from seed inserted 
under the first or outer skin of the tree by myself. 

W. H. Cummings. 

Brackley Villa, Dulwich. 


Tue Sueruerps or Berutenem (5*" viii. 
490.)—In Dr. Edersheim’s book on The Temple is 
an interesting suggestion as to their having been 
Temple officers, whose duty was to take care of 
and send to Jerusulem the sheep for the daily 
sacrifices, and that the tidings of the Saviour’s 
birth would thus soon reach the Temple. 

¥. 


Winterton, Brigg. 


Fiemisn (5 viii. 475.)—As Mr. 
takes exception to Sir Walter Scott’s describing 
burghers of Liége talking Flemish, will he kindly 
enlighten my ignorance by specifying the limits cf 
the district in which Flemish is, or was, spoken ? 

W. M. M. 


HvGHenpen vet §. viii. 491.) 
—Seventy-five years agone I was a child in 
“Hitchenden,” my father’s waggons were so in- 
scribed, and the parish was so called until Mrs. 
Norris (née Douglas), the wife of the then possessor 


of Hitchenden House, re-called it by an old and | 


obsolete name—Hughenden. Only a few years 
since some of the waggons of the farmers of the 
parish still bore the old name, Hitchenden. I have 
often bathed in the brook below the house, and 
have since seen the channel growing a crop of 
beans, though it is now again running a clear 
stream. I was not a little puzzled when I last 
visited the old place to find the church and church- 
yard, in which I had attended the funeral of an 
infant brother, brought within the park fences. 


Arms or ArcnpisHop Herarye viii. 
491.)—The present Lord Bishop of Durham, who 
descends from the marriage of Sir Francis Baring, 


first baronet, with Harriet, daughter of William ; 


Herring, of Croydon, cousin and co-heir of Thomas 
Herring, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury (see 
Burke’s Peerage, &c., s.v. “ Northbrook”), quarters 
the arms of Herring with his paternal coat. Upon 
his seal as Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (of 
which I have an impression in my cabinet) the 
Herring quarters agree with the blazon given by 
Moule from the painted windows at Croydon and 
Lincoln’s Inn, viz., “Gu. crusilly, three herrings 
hauriant arg.” (see my Supplement to Bedford’s 
Blazon of Episcopacy in the Herald and Genea- 
logist, vol, vii. p. 443). Joun Woopwarob. 


Scorr Famity: tHe ParentaGe or ARcH- 
pisHop RornerHaM (5™ §, vii. 89, 139, 158, 292, 
330, 375, 416, 470, 490, 509 ; viii. 29, 79, 370, 
389, 410.)—Amongst Alumni Etonenses who 
passed to King’s Coll., Cambridge, in the first list, 
A.D. 1443, 22 Hen. VI. occur Wm. Hatecliffe, 
Wm. Towne, John Langport, Robert Dummer, 
Richard Cove, John Chedworth, Thomas Scot, 
alias Rotherham, with the following note :— 

“The six Fellows of the first Foundation continued 
members of the second. On this new Establishment by 
K. Henry, Hatecl‘jfe and Towne, A.M., two of the former 
Fellows or Scholars, came to Eton, and were incorporated 
and «dmitted Gremiuls of the College by Provost Wayn- 
flete, Sept. 15, 1443, and two days after, viz. Sept. 17, they 
returned to Cambridge, and were readmitted Fellows or 
Scholars of King’s College, together with Langport and 
Dummer, on the new Establishment. And this being 
after the Founder had compleated the 21st year of his 
reign, viz. August 31st, consequently it then was the 22d 
year of Henry VI. Cove, Chedworth, and Rotherham 
were admitted Scholars of King’s in /u/y following.” 

Also Mr. Foss, whom every one must allow to be 
a very good and careful authority, in his Judges of 
England says :— 

“ Rotheram, alias Scot, Thomas (Archbishop of York), 
adopted the name of his native place. His family was 
named Scot, and resided at Rotheram, in Yorkshire, 
where he was born [! baptized] on August 24, 1423.” 

The above points very much to the fact that 
Archbishop Rotheram’s original surname was 
Scot : possibly he changed it to Rotheram on his 
removal from Eton to King’s College, a scholar of 
which he was appointed in July, 1444; or, more 
probably still, did so on coming of age, which 
must have been just about this time. Syw1. 


Qveen Exvizanetn viii. 266, 313, 394.) 
—The eulogistic effusions in praise of (Queen 
Elizabeth, as given by Mr. Kennepy, are to be 
found in Camden’s Remaines concerning Britaine, 
ed. 1614, chapter on “ Epitaphs,” pp. 378-9. 

Although deprecating repetition, I would, in 
this case, venture to ask for their reappearance in 
| the quaint old garb of the period, with the context 
las given in the book referred to above :— 

“Queene Elizabeth, a Prince admirable aboue her 
sexe fur her princely virtues, happy gouernment, and 
long continuance in the same, by which shee yet sur- 
uiueth, and so shall, indeared in the memory not only 
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of all that knew her, but also of succeeding posterities, 
ended this transitorie hfe at Richmond, the 24. of 
March, 1602, the 45. yeare of her Raigne, and seuuenty 
of her age. Vpon the remooue of her body to tie pal- 
Ince of White-hall by water, were written then these 
passionate dolefull Lines :— 
‘The Queene was brought by water to White-hall, 
At euery stroake the oares teares let fall : 
More clung about the Barge, fish under water 
Wept out their eyes of pearle, and swome blinde after. 
I thinke the Barge-men might with easier thighes 
Have rowed her thither in her peoples eyes. 
For how so ere, thus much my thoughts haue scand, 
Sh’ad come by water, had shee come by land.’ 
Another at that honoured her with this—H. 
Holland 
* Weepe greatest Isle, and for thy mistresse death 
Swim in a double sea of brakish water 
Weepe little world for great Elizabeth. 
Daughter of warre, for Mars himselfe begat her, 
Mother of peace ; for shee brought forth the later. 
Shee was and is, what can there more be said ! 
On earth the chiefe, in heaven the second Maide.’ 
Another contriued this Distich of her : 
*Spaines rod, Romes ruine, Nether!ands reliefe ; 


time 


Earths ioy, Englands gemme, Worlds wonder, Natures 
chiefe.’” 
F. D. 
Nottingham. 


Caraccioio §, vii. 507; viii. 74, 1: 
—Has this disputed question been set at rest for 
ever! If Dumas is to be trusted, in a matter of 
which proof can be easily obtained, there are now 
original documents in the archives at Naples, 
taken from the Royal Palace in 1860—where he 
copied them—which would throw a different light 
on the subject. In his Storia dei Borboni di Na- 
poli he gives extracts, from which it appears :— 
1. That Ruffo was the alter ego of Ferdinand, with 
full powers of life or death, That Sir W. 
Hamilton wrote in a letter to the king, June 27, 
1799. before Caracciolo was secured, “ It is hoped 
he is already taken, and will be hung at the yard- 
arm, and exposed from morning to night as an 
example.” That Nelson wrote to Count Thurn 
to say Caracciolo must be tried, and, “if found 
guilty, inquire of me what punishment he is to 
suffer.” 

I take these jottings from my note-book, written 
down at the time I was reading the book. Among 
the documents Dumas mentions the note of Sir 
W. Hamilton to Ruffo, which said Nelson would 
not break the armistice in any way. According 
to Dumas, Rufio was not satisfied with this, and 
persuaded Captains Troubridge and Ball, the 
bearers of the letter, to write on the back of it :-— 

“I Capitani Troubridge e Ball hanno autorita per la 

arte di Milord Nelson, di dichiarare a S. Eminenza che 
Milord non si opporra all’ imbarco dei Ribelli, e della 
gente che compone la guarnigione dei Castelli Nuovi e 
dell’ Uovo.” 


32, 412.) 


They refused, however, to sign it. 
we know how the promise was kept. 


If this is true, 
A search in 


the archives at Naples would show, at any rate, 
if these statements are corroborated by the docu- 
ments quoted. Dumas had full access to the 
private papers of the king when in Naples, in 
1869, with Garibaldi. ought to add that he 
gives the text of the remonstrance addressed to 
Nelson by all those who signed the capitulation, 
except Foote, who had been sent to Palermo, 
They say that an infraction of the capitulation 
would be “un attentato abominevole contro la fede 
pubblica,” and “chiamano risponsabile innanzi 
Dio e al mondo chiunque ardisse d’ impedirne 
esecuzione.” K. H. B. 


Tue Titte or “ Esevire” 
viii. 33, 55, 114, 157, 256, 314, 450.)—I am in- 
formed that a relative of mine had this title 
conferred upon him by William TV. Can any of 
your readers tell me if the title was ever conferred 
by that monarch ? if so, if there is any list of names 
to which I can refer? F. C. J. 


S. vii. 348, 511; 


Tue “ Honovrante” Mrs. Byron §. viii. 
345, 416.)—In Traditional Ballad Airs, by W. 
Christie, M.A., Dean of Moray, the following 
allusion occurs in a note in reference to the royal 
descent of Mrs. Byron, the mother of the poet :— 

“Miss Gordon of Gight (lineally descended from the 
second Earl of Huntly and his wife, a daughter of 
James 1. of Scotland) was second wife to John Byron, 
son of Admiral Byron. Their only child was Lord 
Byron, sixth baron, the celebrated poet.”—Vol. i. p. 50. 
The ballad is also given in the same book, Miss 
Gordon of Gight, written on the occasion of her 
marriage to Captain Byron :— 

“ O whare are ye gaun, Miss Gordon? 

© whare are ve gaun, sae bonny and braw! 
Ye ‘re gaun wi’ Johnny Byron 
To squander the lands of Gizht awa’.” 
Gight is in the parish of Fyvie, and in the county 
of Aberdeen. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Avtuors or Books Wantep §. ix. 9.)— 
Letter s. and Recollections of S. T. Cole- 


ridge, 2 vols., Moxon, 1836. Author, Thomas Allsop. 
G. H. 8. 


Conversatioi 


John Forster calls this, in a letter to Landor, in Life 
of latter, vol. ii. p. 469, a “ wonderfully foolish book.” 
J. A. Rorrer. 


Avtnors or Qvoratioys Waxtep §. viii. 

449.) 
“ Toujours perdrix.’ 

An editorial answer to this query will ~ found in 
“N. & Q.” (40S. iv. 337). 

A long and careful editorial note (4 8. 337) is 
supplemented by well-known at 8. 
464. Ep. 

viii, 509.) 

Napoleon's Midnight Review. —This poem is by the 
Austrian poet, Baron von Zedlitz. It has been often 
translated. The most animated of all the translations 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Hy | be found in Graham's Magazine (Philadelphia, 
S.) for 1854. M. N. G. 
(5% viii. 519.) 
“ Alackaday ! the well is dry,” &c. 
also— 
“Going, gone ! to Tom Toddle for seven pounds ten,” 
are both to be found in Rural Scenes. 3. R. W. 
(5' S. viii. 599; ix. 18.) 
“ Pity is akin to love.” 
As to the exact relationship in which love and pity 
stand to each other, there seems to be some doubt :— 
** Pity, some say, is the parent 
Of future love.” 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, The Spanish Curate, Act v. 
sc. 1. 
a. And some say pity is the child of love.” 
Cotton, Love's Triumph, v. 5 
St. SwitHry. 
That the thought is older than Dryden or Butler is 
clear when we remember Shakspeare’s Zwe/fth Night :— 
Vio. I pity you. 
Oli, That ’s a degree to love.” 
D. B. 


HMiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman F 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dohet et Debest, Secun- 
dum Wit et Resoun. By William Langland (1262-1393 
A.D.). Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 
Part IV. Section I. Notes to Texts A, B, and C. 
(Early English Text Society.) 

The English We rks of Jol Fishé 
(born 1459, died June 22, 1535). 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Text Society, Extra Series.) 

The History of the Holy Grail. Englisht ab. 1450 a.p. 
by Henry Lonelich, Skinner. From the French Prose 
(ub. 1180-1190 a.p.) of Sires Robiers de Boiron. Re- 
edited from the Unique Paper MS. in Corpus Christi 
Coll., Cambridge, by Fred. J. Furnivall, M.A. Part 
III. (Early Enzlish Text Society, Extra Series.) 

The Bruce; or, the Book of the Most Excellent and 
Noble Prince Robert de Broyss, King of Scots. Com- 
piled by Master John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, a.p. 1375. Edited, with Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 
Part III. (Early English Text Society, Extra 
Series.) 

It is impossible to glance at the four goodly volumes 

whose titles we have just transcribed, or to turn over 

their pages, without recognizing in tnem most valuable 
contributions to the history of our language and litera- 
ture ; and, cons sequently, without feeling how much those 
who take an interest in such studics owe to the untiring 
energy of Mr. Furnivall, to whom they are mainly in- 
debted for the establishment of the Early English Text 

Society, by means of which these volumes have been 

given to the world. Tho object for which that society 

was established was ce rtainly not ene to command 
success, however much it may have deserved it; but it 
has achieved it : and Mr. Furnivall will, we are sure, be 
among the first to recognize how large a portion of that 
success is owing to the band of learned and hard- working 
scholars who have enlisted under his banner. 

Three of the volumes just described are instalments of 
large and important works— namely, The Iloly Grail, 


Bishop of Rochester 
Now first collected 
Part I. (Early English 


Barbour’s Bruce, by Mr. Skeat—and as such will be most 
welcome to the subscribers. The fourth is likewise an 
instalment, being the first part of a collection which 
will have special interest for many readers, name! ys The 
English ‘ork of . John "isher Bishop of Roc he ster ; > and 
we congratulate the members of the Early English Text 
Society. that a book of this peculiar character has been 
entrusted to an editor, Mr. Mayor, whose previous 
labours have shown how especially fitted he is to do 
justice to the life and writings of the pious Christian 
‘prelate who seuled his faith with his blood, We sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Mayor will be able to complete the 
work here commenced sooner than he anticipates. 


Mr. J. Cuartes Cox has published vol. iii. of his im- 
portant and interesting work, Votes on the Churches of 
Derbyshire (Chesterfield, Edmunds; London, Bemrose). 
This third volume contains records of the Hundreds of 
Appletree and Repton and Gresley. The work is not 
only well written, but profusely illustrated, admirably 
printed, and handsomely, that is to say appropriately, 

bound. All who have a justifiable pride i in our churches 
should possess themselves of this series. It will revive 
old memories in some, and excite in others a desire to 
visit these ecclesiastical monuments, and so have joyously 
reverential memories of their own.— Messrs. Longmans 
have published a second issue of the small edition of The 
Lite and Letters of Macaulay. It is emphatically a 
handy book, We ‘advise those who read it to note 
Macaulay's opinions on books, and also how many were, 
in his estimation, each the very best book of any he ever 
read.—We have received the first and second parts of 

he Novtolk Antiquarian Miscellany, edited by Walter 
Rye (Norwich, Miller & Co.). The first part was pub- 
lished in 1873; the second in 1877. If subscribers have 
had to wait, they have now something worth the wait- 
ing for, and which they probably could not have obtained 
80 “easily by other means. 

Tue Fo.k-Lore Socrery.—The published prospectus 
of the Folk-Lore Society wil aon that the sugvestion 
first made in “ N. & Q.” has at length been carried out 
by the formation of a society having for its object the 
collecting and printing the fast-fading relics of our 
popular fictions and traditions, legendary ballads, local 
proverbial sayings, old customs and superstitions, It is 
intended to include in the field of the society's labours 
the folk-lore of aboriginal people. But the extent of 
the society's operations must of course be in proportion 
to the amount of support which it receives. In order, 
however, to carry out one important portion of its work, 
it is necessary to ask the many country readers of 
“N. & Q.” to forward me the names of any local journals 
in their neighbourhood which have a folk-lore column. 
It is essential that as complete a list as possible should 
be obtained. G, Lavrence Gomme, Hon, Sec. 

Castelnau, Barnes. 

Tempe BAR AND BucktycHam Street Gate.—Why 
should not Temple Bar be set up again between the 
Temple and the Embankment, as an entrance to the 
gardens, and the beautiful Buckingham Street Gate, now 
buried and Jost, be placed between the garden and the 
road Then, almost in juxtaposition and quite in 
association with their old names and sites, there would 
stend two works, one of Inigo Jones, the other of Sir 
Christopher Wren, each not a little interesting to many 
who are neither sages nor judges of art. 

Wa. Jxo, Brew. 

Tue Primnoses, Earts or as stated 
in the Athenwum (Jan. 5), the Earl of Rosebe ry (Baron 


| Rosebery of the U.K.) is about to become proprietor of 
edited by Mr. Furnivall, and Piers the Plowman and | 


the Examiner, the family name of this peer will once 
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more be connected with literature. The founder of the 
family was John Primrose, who in 1616 (the year of 
Shakspeare’s death) had licence to print the tract, God 
and the King,‘ for twenty-one years, in English or Latin, 
abroad or at home.” 


Mr, Ettror Stock is now reproducing in fac-simile 
the copy of Thomas 4 Kempis’s /mitation in the author's 
handwriting, which is in the Royal Library at Brussels. 


AMotices to Correspondents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

ATHENRY.—The Annesley case was not the first in 
Ireland in which a similar question was involved. In 
the “Remembrances to be thought of touching the 
Parliament "—the Irish Parliament, 1611 (Calendar of 
Carew MSS. preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth, p. 147)—there is the following passage, re- 
ferring to a question of summoning certain peers to the 
above Parliament :—“ The like question may be made of 
the Lord Bourke, of Castleconnell, whose elder brother 
has a son living, and by his friends called Lord Bourke. 
His uncle alleges that he is a bastard, but the boy is not 
yet proved to be so. Upon this allegation only his said 
uncle assumes the name of Lord. How he may be called 
to the Parli: ment aon his right be determined) is to 
be considere:!.” “boy "’ is on the roll of peers with 
the word “infant” * added to his name. By an enact- 
ment of 1611 it was unlawful for an illegitimate child to 
take for his surname any other than his mother’s 
Christian name. 

M. E. B.—The descent of the quotation is traced as 
follows : Seneca (the dramatic writer), who died a.p. 30, 
has, in his Th yestes (Act ii. 1. 380), “ Mens regnum bona 
possidet.” syrd, in Psalms, Sonnets, &e. (1588), has, 
**My mind to mea kingdom is.” Southwell (od. 1595) 
has, “‘ My mind to me an empire is,” in Zool: Home. Sir 
Edward Dyer, who died 1607, is quoted in Prof. Morley’s 
Shorter English Poems, p. 218, in the lines— 

* My mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind.” 

H. R. D. should send his name and address (not for 
publication). 

J.J. P., A. L. G., Swyt, T. K. (Bristol), C. E. B.— 
Next week. 

W. Jouxson (Philadelphia.)—See “N. & Q.,” 8, 
* 6, 137, 179, 413. 

8. should apply to the publisher of the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton’ 3 works. 

W. F. (Glasgow.)— Forwarded to Mr. Lowe. 

Antiquitas (“ Podmore Family,’ 5t" viii, 349.)— 
We have a letter for you. 

S1 Je Purs.—With pleasure next week. 

Erratum (5th §. ix. 17.)—I see I have written the 
more familiar word “ Easedale” Tarn, instead of Grise- 
dale Tarn, which was the subject of King are 
grant. W. 


NOTICE. 

Fditorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


POPULAR WORKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Dr. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES, 


2 vols. Svo, Sis, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“* We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of th 
eight huudred pages comprised in these curious volumes not to ready 
line. If they ouce dip into the book they are lost; it is so extraord. 
varily interesting that they will be quite unable to lay it down ti 
the last page is reached.” 


THE WORLD. 


“A charming medley, full of craphic bits of description, odds ani 
ends of half-forgotten history, and quaint and curious information.” 


DAILY NEWS. 

“Dr. Doran is a delightful antiquarian. He has a curious knack ¢ 
peeping into all sorts of odd nooks and corners of history. He tells 
his story with a relishing freshness: and one may always pass 
pleasurable hour, and pick up a goed deal of inf. srmation, by dipping 
unto such volumes as * London in the Jacobite Times.’ 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S 
LIFE of PIUS IX. 


2 vols. 8vo, 26s, 


VANITY FAIR. 
“ Eminently a book to read, and an eminently * readable * book.” 
LITERARY WORLD. 


“Mr Tre llope may expect a large circ'e of readers, and he deservs 
it Perhaps he is better qualified for the task he has attempted thas 
any other Englishman of the day.” 


Mr. FRED. BOYLE’S 
NARRATIVE of an EXPELLED 


CORRESPONDENT. 
Demy 8vo. 14s, 


DAILY NEWS. 

“* Mr. Royle is no stranger to foreign lands, no novice in the matte 
of de rsperate strife or perilous adventure. He wields, moreover, & pet 
which leaves him few superiors in the art of set ting furth brisk and 
stirring scenes in a picturesque and moving way. 


Mr. HUGH ROSE'S 
AMONGST the SPANISH PEOPLE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


THE WORLD. 

“Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Eaglishm 
have had the opportunity of doing. He gives us a faithful narrate 
of his experiences, and a true, retiection of his impressions. Ver 
agreeable, indeed, the result is. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“ The interest of the subject is creat, and Mr. Rose is so thoroughly 
master of it that it is always pleasaut to read his observations. 


Ricnarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Strett, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[From the ATHEN £UM, Jan. 5, 1878.] 


Dr. Doran writes to us as follows :— 
“The Atheneum ought not to let its 
fiftieth birthday pass without remark. Fifty 
years have elapsed since, on Wednesday, 
the 2nd of January, 1828, the first num- 
ber of the Atheneum was published, at 
the office of the Sphinx, in the Strand, near 
Somerset House. ‘The price was &¢/.; stamped, 
to go by post, 1s. In an address to the public 
Mr. Silk Buckingham announced himself as 
editor, and as part proprietor with Mr. Col- 
burn. In the former character, Mr. Bucking- 
ham declared that he was alone and absoiute ; 
in the second, that he was not to be influenced 
in the slightest degree when judgment was 
to be pronounced on books issued from his 
partner's shop in Conduit Street! The first 
number consisted of sixteen pages only; of 
these three and a half were occupied by 
advertisements. The opening article, an essay 
on the ‘Characteristics of the Present State 
of English Literature,’ took a depressing view 
of those characteristics, and expressed a con- 
viction that contemporary authors were not 
under the impulses of a passionate Jove for 
literature, but were men who ‘sought to 
gratify the caprice of the reigning taste, and 
obtain an immediate pecuniary reward, with- 
out reference to the good or evil that may 
result to others from their productions, or the 
reputation which may await their names 
beyond the present century.’ After denounc- 
ing in severe terms the alleged worthlessness 
of most modern literary works, the writer of 
the essay proclaimed a new mission, that of 
checking the superabundance of valueless 
works by throwing upon them the (to them) 
intolerable light of criticism; and the first 
literary review, succeeding to the essay, is 
one on Dr. Hampden’s work ‘On the 
Philosophical Evidences of Christianity.’ 
Among the papers which follow is a notice 
of Jomini’s political and military Life of 
the great Napoleon, and, in a review of 
‘The British Almanac,’ almanacs generally, 
and the Company of Stationers in particular, 
are treated to well merited rebukes, while 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge is praised for its successful efforts to 
stamp out old almanacs and the rubbish they 
contained, Next come extracts from works 


about be published—Leigh Hunt's ‘I.ord 
Byron and some of his Contemporaries’ and 
Hazlitt’s ‘Life of Napoleon.’ Under the 
head of ‘The Sciences, Dr. Arnott is 
deservedly complimented for his ‘ Elements of 
Physics.’ After science we find ‘ Periodical 
Criticism,’ in which the Quarter/y and Mr. 
Lockhart are buffeted for various offences. In 
the twoconcluding articles, ‘The Fine Arts’ and 
‘The Drama,’ the first examines the growing 
opinion ‘that the perceptions of men in culti- 
vated society are sufficient, without an education 
specially to that end, to enable them to under- 
stand and appreciate the merit of works of art.’ 
The second article deplores the condition of the 
stage as regards its literature, but maintains 
that, with the exception of a tragic actress, 
the stage never possessed at one time a more 
efficient company of players than the London 
theatres could furnish in 1828. 

“Such is the summary of what is given on 
men, their works and their views, in the first 
number of the Atheneum half a century ago. 
At the close of the year, Mr. Buckingham 
congratulated himself and the public on the 
position of the paper, which he described as 
‘the largest weekly literary journal ever issued 
from the English press.’ 

“ At the close of another year the manage- 
ment of the paper was temporarily trans- 
ferred to new hands, John Sterling becoming 
chief proprietor. This arrangement continued 
during the first half of 1830, terminating in 
June of the same year, when the late Mr. 
Dilke issued his first number, and con- 
tinued his active editorship till 1846, but 
not ceasing then to be an occasional con- 
tributor. The Atheneum was thenceforth 
printed by Mr. Holmes, who also possessed 
a small share in the paper. To enable its 
stamped (shilling) edition to go by post, it 
was necessary that it should pass for a 
newspaper. Consequently the high-priced 
issue contained a digest of commercial intelli- 
gence, with an account of the corn and 
money markets! The earliest numbers of 
the series beginning in June gave un- 
mistakable signs of the infusion of fresh 
blood: there was also a greater varicty of 
subjects discussed. The paper now grew 
in importance and usefulness. The public 
saw that it had a purpose, and that its pur- 
pose was praiseworthy. With its higher flight 
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and its wider range, it was fully justified in 
assuming the comprehensive title in which the 
objects of the journal were significantly and 
compactly indicated, when Mr. Dilke became 
editor and chief proprietor, under the following 
form, ‘The Atheneum: Journal of English 
and Foreign Literature, Science, and Fine 
Arts.’ The last number for the year 1830— 
a truly Christmas number, published on the 
festival-day—was especially distinguished by 
long extracts from Moore’s forthcoming ‘ Life 
of Byron,’ a work for which the world was 
waiting with feverish impatience. The extracts 
were not left to stand alone: they were 
linked together by remarks or comments from 
the pen of Hamilton Reynolds, whose col- 
leagues in the number were Allan Cunning- 
ham, L. Ritchie, Stebbing, Dance, and others. 

** And here let me add an illustration of the 
law with respect to advertisements. Hitherto 
these announcements, if inserted in both edi- 
tions, were charged for as if those editions 
formed two journals having no connexion with 
each other. The cost of insertion was great, 
because the tax upon advertisements was 
enormous. Mr. Dilke announced that he 
would insert the advertisements of the un- 
stamped edition in the stamped issue with- 
out any additional charge. The Government 
officials at Somerset House were not in the 
least degree moved by this act of generosity; 
they exacted a second duty of 3s. 6d. on every 
advertisement published in the two editions 
of the same paper. The duty alone thus 
amounted to 7s, 

“Among the objects successfully accomplished 
in great part by the advocacy of the Atheneum 
may be named the abolition of the Stamp Duty 
and of that on paper. The whole of the 
profit was made over to the public. As soon 
as opportunity offered, the price of the Atheneum 
was reduced from 8d. and ls. to and 
and, at the last boon wrung from reluctant 
statesmen, the price of the Athenwum was 
reduced to 3d. It seemed a hazardous sacri- 


fice to make, but they who deliberately made 
it reaped the reward that was their due. 
The value of the paper duty remitted was 
hardly at the rate of one farthing per copy. 
The Atheneum, however, true to its tradition, 
remitted one penny per copy to its subscribers; 


by the act an additional subscription list 
obtained of 1,500 copies. 

“(On looking over special papers in the Ath 
neeum, it will be found that the journal ha 
always been well to the front in not merely 
supporting but suggesting reforms. @ 
questions connected with literature—to wif 
a Free Press and Free Libraries—the Athe 
neum was ‘initial,’ and, apart from politigl 
there has been no subject referring to necessary 
reforms which has not been earnestly suggested 
or heartily maintained in yourcolumns. An@ 
these are columns to which some of the brighteg 
names in literature have given lustre. 

“ Among the distinguished foreigners wha 
have contributed to these columns ares 
D’Abbadie, Quetelet, Sainte-Beuve, Heing 
Jules Janin, the Grimms, Philaréte Chasleg 
Edmond About, Emile de Laveleye, Va@ 
Hammer, Freiligrath, Bodenstedt, Vambéry 
Angelo de Gubernatis, Gayangos, Spielhagem 
and Octave Delepierre. 

“Of native contributors I will only name@ 
few among those who were early workers # 
the Atheneum, and notably Lady Morgag 
‘ L. E. L.,’ Miss Barrett (Mrs. Browning), Ma 
Austin, Mary Howitt, Miss Mitford, Mis 
Muloch, Miss Costello, Miss Kavanagh, ti 
Misses Jewsbury, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Hemang 
Mary Brotherton, Miss Strickland; Charla 
Lamb, Barry Cornwall, Henry F. Chorley 
Thomas Hood, Sir Charles Morgan, Thoma 
Cooper, George Darley, Peter Cunningham 
Capt. Medwin, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Douglat 
Jerrold, Sir Charles Eastlake, T. K. Hervey 
Sir Harris Nicolas, Planché, Dr. Madden, Si 
John Bowring, Sir Rowland Hill, Jame 
Hogg (the Ettrick Shepherd), Twiss, Paya 
Collier, Dudley Costello, Bolton Corney, Joma 
Scott Russell, Thomas Miller, Braham, Wel 
Charles Mackay, Sydney Dobell, Sir HenryCol 
(Felix Summerly), Archbishop Whately, Wet 
land Marston, Solomon Hart, Dr. Beke, W. Di 
Cooley, W. J. Thoms, Prof. De Morgan, Prolif 
Airy (Astronomer-Royal), Forbes, Smedley; 
Garrett, Donaldson, and Faraday, Sir William 
Hamilton, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Charles Wheat 
stone, Sir Alexander Gordon, Sir John Herschel 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Thomas Carlylq 
Drs. Davidson, Carpenter, W. Cooke Taylor, ané 
Lord, his friend and companion in early life” 
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